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: Inaugural Address 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered January 20,1941 at Washington, D. C. 


R. CHIEF JUSTICE, my friends: On each na- 

tional day of inauguration since 1789 the people 

have renewed their sense of dedication to the 
United States. In Washington’s day the task of the people 
was to create and weld together a nation. 

In Lincoln’s day the task of the people was to preserve 
that nation from disruption from within. 

In this day the task of the people is to save that nation 
and its institutions from disruption from without. 

To us there has come a time, in the midst of swift hap- 
penings, to pause for a moment and take stock—to recall 
what our place in history has been, and to rediscover what 
we are and what we may be. If we do not, we risk the 
real peril of isolation, the real peril of inaction. 

Lives cf nations are determined not by the count of years, 
but by the lifetime of the human spirit. The life of a man 
is three-score years and ten: a little more, a little less. The 
life of a nation is the fullness of the measure of its will 
to live. 

There are men who doubt this. There are men who be- 
lieve that democracy, as a form of government and a frame 
of life, is limited or measured by a kind of mystical and 
artificial fate—that, for some unexplained reason, tyranny 
and slavery have become the surging wave of the future, 
and that freedom is an ebbing tide. 

But we Americans know that this is not true. 

Eight years ago, when the life of this Republic seemed 
frozen by a fatalistic terror, we proved that this is not true. 
We were in the midst of shock; but we acted, we acted 
quickly, boldly, decisively. 

These later years have been living years—fruitful years 
for the people of this democracy. For they have brought to 
us greater security and, I hope, a better understanding that 
life’s ideals are to be measured in other than material things. 

Most vital to our present and to our future is this ex- 
perience of a democracy which successfully survived crisis at 
home; put away many evil things; built new structures on 
enduring lines; and, through it all, maintained the fact of 
its democracy. 


For action has been taken ‘within the three-way framework 
of the Constitution of the United States. The coordinate 
branches of the government continue freely to function. The 
Bill of Rights remains inviolate. The freedom of elections is 
wholly maintained. Prophets of the downfall of American 
democracy have seen their dire predictions come to naught. 

No, democracy is not dying. 

We know it because we have seen it revive and grow. 

We know it cannot die, because it is built on the unham- 
pered initiative of individual men and women joined to- 
gether in a common enterprise—an enterprise undertaken and 
carried through by the free expression of a free majority. 

We know it because democracy alone, of all forms of gov- 
ernment, enlists the full force of men’s enlightened will. 

We know it because democracy alone has constructed an 
unlimited civilization capable of infinite progress in the 
improvement of human life. 

We know it because, if we look below the surface, we 
sense it still spreading on every continent; for it is the most 
humane, the most advanced, and in the end the most un- 
conquerable of all forms of human society. 

A nation, like a person, has a body—a body that must be 
fed and clothed and housed, invigorated and rested, in a 
manner that measures up to the standards of our time. 

A nation, like a person, has a mind—a mind that must 
be kept informed and alert, that must know itself, that under- 
stands the hopes and the needs of its neighbors—all the other 
nations that live within the narrowing circle of the world. 

A nation, like a person, has something deeper, something 
more permanent, something larger than the sum of all its 
parts. It is that something which matters most to its future, 
which calls forth the most sacred guarding of its present. 

It is a thing for which we find it difficult—even impossible 
—to hit upon a single, simple word. 

And yet we all understand what it is—the spirit—the faith 
of America. It is the product of centuries. It was born in 
the multitudes of those who came from many lands—some of 
high degree, but mostly plain peopl——who sought here, early 
and late, to find freedom more freely. 
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The democratic aspiration is no mere recent phase in 
human history. It is human history. It permeated the 
ancient life of early peoples. It blazed anew in the Middle 
Ages. It was written in Magna Carta. 

In the Americas its impact has been irresistible. America 
has been the new world in all tongues, and to all peoples, 
not because this continent was a new-found land, but be- 
cause all who came here believed they could create upon 
this continent a new life—a life that should be new in free- 
dom. 

Its vitality was written into our Mayflower Compact, 
into the Declaration of Independence, into the Constitution 
of the United States, into the Gettysburg Address. 

Those who first came here to carry out the longings of 
their spirit and the millions who followed, and the stock 
that sprang from them—all have moved forward constantly 
and consistently toward an ideal which in itself has gained 
stature and clarity with each generation. 

The hopes of the Republic cannot forever tolerate either 
undeserved poverty or self-serving wealth. 

We know that we still have far to go; that we must more 
greatly build the security and the opportunity and the know]l- 
edge of every citizen, in the measure justified by the re- 
sources and the capacity of the land. 

But it is not enough to achieve these purposes alone. It is 
not enough to clothe and feed the body of this nation, to in- 
struct, to inform its mind. For there is also the spirit. And 
of the three, the greatest is the spirit. 

Without the body and the mind, as all men know, the 
nation could not live. But if the spirit of America were 
killed, even though the nation’s body and mind, constricted 
in an alien world, lived on, the America we know would 
have perished. 


That spirit—that faith—speaks to us in our daily lives 
in ways often unnoticed, because they seem so obvious. It 
speaks to us here in the capital of the nation. It speaks to 
us through the processes of governing in the sovereignties 
of forty-eight States. It speaks to us in our counties, in our 
cities, in our towns, and in our villages. It speaks to us from 
the other nations of the hemisphere, and from those across 
the seas—the enslaved, as well as the free. 

Sometimes we fail to hear or heed these voices of free- 
dom because to us the privilege of our freedom is such an 
old, old story. 

The destiny of America was proclaimed in words of proph- 
ecy spoken by our first President in his first inaugural in 1789 
—words almost directed, it would seem, to this year of 1941: 
“The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny 
of the republican model of government are justly considered 
* * * deeply, * * * finally, staked on the experiment in- 
trusted to the hands of the American people.” 

If you and I, if we in this later day, lose that sacred fire 
—if we let it be smothered with doubt and fear—then we 
shall reject the destiny which Washington strove so valiantly 
and so triumphantly to establish. The preservation of the 
spirit and faith of the nation does, and will, furnish the 
highest justification for every sacrifice that we may make in 
the cause of national defense. 

In the face of great perils never before encountered, our 
strong purpose is to protect and to perpetuate the integrity 
of democracy. 

For this we muster the spirit of America, and the faith of 
America. 

We do not retreat. We are not content to stand still. As 
Americans, we go forward, in the service of our country, 


by the will of God. 


My Views on Our Foreign Policy 


WE OUGHT TO STAY OUT OF THE WAR 


By JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, Ambassador to Great Britain 
Delivered over the radio, January 18, 1941 


HORTLY after I came home from London I spoke 

over the radio for the re-election of President Roose- 

velt. I declared then that my sincere judgment was 
that we ought to stay out of war—that we could stay out 
of war. I urged that we give England all possible aid. I 
feel the same way about it today. 

Since then there have appeared many false statements 
regarding my views on foreign policy. Moreover, there is 
a growing confusion and a reliance upon emotion which 
strikes me as altogether unnecessary and extremely harmful. 

Tonight I hope to set forth as clearly as possible my views 
on some phases of the great issue confronting the American 
people. It is my earnest desire that I may be of some assist- 
ance in helping my fellow-citizens to form a clearer under- 
standing of the burning issue of our foreign policy. 

The saddest feature of recent months is the growth of 
intolerance. Honest men’s motives are being attacked. Many 
Americans, including myself, have been subjected to deliber- 
ate smear campaigns merely because we differed from an 
articulate minority. A few ruthless and irresponsible Wash- 
ington columnists have claimed for themselves the right to 
speak for the nation. The reputation of the American press 
for fairness is being compromised by the tactics of these men. 


Sees Perit in SMEARS 


This habit of smearing an opponent because you disagree 
with what he stands for is a distinct menace to our free in- 
stitutions. How can we maintain national unity when the 
motives of patriotic men are indiscriminately assailed? In- 
tolerance breeds intolerance, and the whole country suffers. 
No matter who wins this war, America faces most critical 
times. If at this early date intolerance of contrary opinions 
flourishes, our future is dark indeed. 

A favorite device of an aggressive minority is to call any 
American questioning the likelihood of a British victory an 
“Apostle of Gloom”—a defeatist. I always believed that 
when the American people sent an Ambassador to a foreign 
country they expected him to report the facts to his govern- 
ment as he saw them, the bright side and the dark side— 
the good things and the bad things—the strengths and the 
weaknesses. I never thought that it was my function to re- 
port pleasant stories that were not true. Every one will 
agree that had I as your Ambassador reported to our govern- 
ment anything but the truth as I saw it, I would have been 
false to my trust—I would have betrayed my country. 

When I reported to our government the seriousness of 
the problems that faced the British people I did it in con- 
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siderable detail, and purposely, because | wanted our govern- 
ment to have all the information possible affecting the plight 
of Great Britian so that this country in the days to come 
could guide itself more intelligently in its foreign policy re- 
gardless of what the outcome of the war might be. 


Denies PrepicrinGc British DEFEAT 


As support for the charge that I am an apostle of gloom, it 
is said that I have predicted the defeat of Great Britain. 
‘That statement is not true. I am aware of and have reported 
on the serious obstacles to British victory. I know many of 
Britain’s weaknesses, but a prediction can be based only on 
a complete knowledge, knowledge of the strength and weak- 
nesses of both sides. 

There are many phenomena in this war which defy ex- 
planation even by the most expert. If the Germain Air Force 
can practically destroy a city in a one-night raid, as in Cov- 
entry, why is that it has failed to wipe out industrial Eng- 
land in a series of these raids? If, as we know, England can 
live only if her ports remain open, why has not the German 
Air Force concentrated its efforts on closing these ports by 
aerial bombardment? It has made but few raids on Liver- 
pool and Bristol and those only recently. What is the 
answer? I don’t know. Apparently no one does. 

The morale of the British nation defies description. It is 
as fine a display of human courage as has ever been wit- 
nessed. But what do we know about the morale of the 
German Army or of the German people? Have they this 
quality of toughness or are they brittle after eight years of 
tyranny? These are but a few of the unknown elements 
which may well determine the final outcome. Thus a pre- 
diction now of England’s defeat would be senseless. One can 
recognize the enormous difficulties facing Britain without 
foreseeing its defeat. 


Wants No Dicrator DEAL 


Another label used as a smear against certain citizens who 
favor keeping America out of the war is the word “appeaser.” 
I have been called one. Here is my answer. If by that word, 
now possessed of hateful implications, it is charged that I 
advocate a deal with the dictators contrary to the British 
desires, or that I advocate placing any trust or confidence in 
their promises, the charge is false and malicious. The word 
of these tyrants has been shown to be worthless. They them- 
selves proclaim that their promises are sham. 

But, if I am called an appeaser because I oppose the en- 
trance of this country into the present war, I cheerfully 
plead guilty. So must every one of you who wants to keep 
America out of war. 

The term “warmonger” is another example of this un- 
fortunate trend. Such a charge does not help us in deciding 
what is best for our country. We ought to be done with this 
sort of stuff which only confuses and divides. We ought to 
give a fair hearing to all sides. In that way we will be right 
and united. 

This smear campaign is particularly violent against many 
of our citizens who desire this country’s influence to be used 
in an effort to bring about a just and lasting peace. These 
men feel that we are already on a toboggan ride toward in- 
volvement in the European war. They believe that as long 
as this war continues there is the ever-increasing possibility 
—yes, probability—that we ourselves will become in- 
volved, bringing ruin to our civilization and an end to our 
democratic form of life. We cannot blame these men for 
working for peace. Such an impulse springs from the oldest 
and most constant of man’s desires. 

Of course, it is only too true that a just peace at this 


time does not appear to be in the cards. Hitler, the man 
who wanted war, has slammed the door on peace. To all 
the world he has proclaimed that he, Hitler, wages total 
war for a new world order—a new world where our society 
of justice according to law cannot even exist. 

Realizing therefore that we cannot hope for a just peace 
in the near future, let us consider what should be America’s 
policy. 

Since my return home what has impressed me most is 
the growing conflict in the minds of the American people 
over the two courses of action which the vast majority of 
Americans advocate—that is aiding Britain and staying out 
of war. Nearly all the American people want to aid Britain 
and practically all of the same people want to stay out of 
war. But they are beginning to feel that these policies may 
prove inconsistent. When they try to reconcile them in their 
own minds they become confused. If one emphasizes aid to 
Britain he thereby risks entering the war. If, on the other 
hand, he emphasizes avoidance of war he minimizes the aid 
to Britain. I think that these policies can be applied without 
confusion and without risk of contradiction. We need but 
apply the test which should motivate every one of us. When- 
ever the issue is raised, whether for the President, the Con- 
gress, the Army or the Navy, the test for any proposal should 
be—what is best for the United States of America. 

In considering what is best for the United States, let us 
look at the problem of aid to Britain. I favor now, as I did 
in my talk for the President, that we give the utmost aid 
to England. By so doing we will be assisting a nation which 
the American people want to see win. But, more than that, 
by helping Britain we will be securing for ourselves the most 
precious commodity we need—time—time to rearm. 

If, and God forbid, England were to be defeated quickly 
and the Germans succeed to the British Navy, this country 
now is not prepared to defend its own shores, let alone the 
North American Continent. ; 

It is true that we are awake at last and we are preparing. 
[n this modern war, where industry is more vital than man- 
power, an awakened America can speedily make its gigantic 
power felt by all the world. England’s spirited defense is 
affording us precious time for rearming. It is consequently 
to our interest that England be aided in her courageous 
battle. 

No one will seriously urge that we should give beyond the 
absolute minimum requirement for our own protection. 
Where that line is to be drawn is to be determined by the 
President acting with our trained experts of the Army and 
Navy. They know best what we can spare. The American 
people have confidence in them and will trust their judg- 
ment. They have taken an oath to defend this country, and 
that means defend it against all aggressors. However, be- 
cause in addition to wanting to aid Britain the American 
people want to stay out of war, this aid should not and 
must not go to the point where war becomes inevitable. 

So far as financing the assistance we give to Great Britain 
is concerned, my personal opinion is that the British ought 
to make available to us all the assets we can use. If, after 
the resources of Great Britain were used up, it were still 
sound American policy to assist them, I would prefer that 
it be done through outright gifts, since I would not expect 
that loans could be repaid. 

Under our policy we can give them guns; we can give 
them ammunition; we can give them airplanes; we can give 
them everything that doesn’t make war inevitable. Because 
aid to England is part of a constructive American policy to 
safeguard America, we should go to the very limit in our 
assistance, but not to a point which would endanger our 
own protection. 
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War DECLARATION “OUTMODED” 


Many Americans fear that Hitler will declare war on us 
if we continue to aid Great Britain. To declare a state of war 
is a bit outmoded in these days of unbridled force. Don’t 
forget that Hitler will declare war on this country, or will 
make an attack, only when he thinks that such action is for 
his best interests. This country certainly has committed acts 
sufficiently unneutral to justify a less despotic tyrant than 
Hitler to declare war. The American people obviously have 
not the slightest desire to remain neutral in the face of the 
aggression of the Axis powers. 

It is not surprising that we desire Hitler’s defeat. The 
English are defending.a society which respects law and 
which upholds the dignity of the individual. All of us want 
very much to see destroyed once and for all the attempted 
decivilization of the world in the name of Nazi pagan philo- 
sophy. 

Despite the growing hysteria, despite all the clamor and 
the shouting, despite all the charges and counter-charges, 
the various groups in America are not far apart. Only a 
very few Americans want to go to war. I respect their sin- 
cerity, but I prefer the judgment of the great majority who 
believe that to go to war is not for our best interests. 

Who really wants war? Certainly the isolationists (with 
whom I cannot sympathize) do not want war. The Presi- 
dent has declared on many occasions that he does not want 
war. Congress surely is dedicated to the task of keeping us 
at peace. Why, then, all the shouting? 

Perhaps it is due to a certain fatalistic attitude, lately 
noticeable, to the effect that no matter what we do we are 
bound to be drawn into the war as an active combatant. The 
people who have lost hope for peace in America, I say, are 
the real defeatists. With such a position I flatly disagree. 
Unless we are attacked, the American people do not have to 
go to war. They will not go to war if they will stay out of 
war. There will be no American intervention while there 
continues to be free and open discussion, while the people 
know all the facts, and while our system of popular govern- 
ment functions. 

There are those who say if we stay out and Hitler wins 
we will be subject to a military attack by a combination of 
the totalitarian powers. On this question of a threatened 
invasion of our country, I said in my speech favoring the 
re-election of President Roosevelt that I had been a witness 
to a small but brave air force holding at bay an overwhelm- 
ingly superior air armada and preventing an invasion over 
but twenty miles of water. 


RECALLS PLIGHT OF BRITISH 


After the fall of France and the retreat of Dunkirk the 
English defenses were in a deplorable state. Vast quantities 
of arms and ammunition had been destroyed and captured. 
Only a miracle had rescued the British Army. Even hunt- 
ing rifles were being collected in England in order to equip 
part of their fighting forces. 

In spite of such handicaps, and in spite of the fact that the 
conquest of the British Isles would have given Hitler domina- 
tion of Europe, the Germans have never been able to secure 
a foothold on that island. 

Consider what it means to transport troops and ammuni- 
tion over 3,000 miles of storm-tossed ocean; consider what 
risks are involved in seeking to pierce naval and air defenses. 
What would our enemies use as bases for their planes, what 
as bases for their shipping? I have read that Dakar in Africa 
is only five or six hours by plane to the most easterly point of 
South America. 

But I am assuming that our policy with the other Ameri- 
cas will guarantee mutual protection. But suppose a foreign 


power, by guile, coercion or subversive activities, should 
secure the support of any of the countries in this hemisphere. 
We certainly have a right to expect that in their own self- 
interest the other countries of this hemisphere will, through 
diplomacy or force or both, insist that the principle of the 
Monroe Doctrine be maintained. 

And, mind you, even after an enemy had flown across an 
ocean, it would be faced with the problem of maintaining 
its forces and supplies large enough to cope with the re- 
sources of the North American Continent, which would 
speedily be brought to bear against them. Remember that 
the experience in this war to date indicates that ships, even 
though protected with naval strength, face severe handicaps 
in seeking to land in the face of an attacking air force oper- 
ated from a land base. Reports from the Mediterranean 
seem to support this contention. 

Moreover, it is still very difficult to transport many tanks 
or many pieces of heavy ammunition in airplanes. I hope, 
therefore, that I am not too cheerful or too optimistic when 
I express confidence that we in America can successfully 
defend ourselves, assuming we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to make ourselves strong. 


Justirigs Our CONFIDENCE 


And why shouldn’t we have such confidence in ourselves? 
After all, we are a country of 130 million people with a 
great record for vigor, ingenuity and bravery. For the life 
of me, I cannot understand why the tale of a great military 
machine 3,000 miles away should make us fear for our 
security. Let America devote its energies to armaments— 
those energies which have heretofore followed peaceful pur- 
suits—and I have little doubt that we can be secure against 
any power or group of powers in the wide world. 

Another point frequently stressed in debates about our 
foreign policy is that if the Germans win, the totalitarian 
system will ruin us economically. Let me state, first of all, 
that I believe that with the declaration of war on Sept. 3, 
1939, America’s economy entered an acute phase. I opposed 
the war because I believed that the day Europe went to war, 
regardless of whether we ever participated, our problems 
from that minute on became critical. 

I quite agree that if England were to win this war we 
would be a great deal better off than we would be if Eng- 
land lost. There is no argument on that score. The point of 
argument, however, is on the question of whether to help 
England win the war we should get into the war ourselves, 
thus exhausting our own resources so as to threaten our 
whole civilization. 

Frankly, if I could be assured that America, unprepared 
as she now is, could by declaring war on Germany within 
the space of say a year end the threat of German domination, 
I would be in favor of declaring war right now. 

The inescapable point, however, is that we are not pre- 
pared to fight a war—even a defensive one—at the moment, 
let alone an offensive one. Furthermore, could any one 
make a safe prediction that the war would be ended in a 
year, or even two, with what help we would be able to send? 

As I said in my speech for the President, I cannot see 
where we could get the ships to carry the necessary army 
and equipment for our participation in the war. Further 
than that, I really don’t know where our Army would go 
if we started off to fight a war. Just as I regard it impossible 
for a foreign power to invade this country, so do I regard it 
impossible for us to invade Europe. 


ConTRASTS STRENGTH OF ARMIES 


The British say that they have approximately one and one- 
half million soldiers under arms. Assuming that all those 
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men could be used in an attempt to invade Europe and were 
not necessary for the protection of the Mediterranean or 
their own island home, I fail to see by what process the six 
million Germans under arms would be overwhelmed. It 
certainly can’t be lurking in the minds of even the most rabid 
interventionists that we could send into this kind of a war 
a sufficiently large expeditionary force to make up for the 
disproportion between the German and the English military 
torces. 

There are those who say, “Ah, but we can go to war and 
yet not use our man power.” ‘This sounds feasible today. 
Would it be feasible six months hence? I do not believe it. 
‘To me we are either all the way in the war or all the way 
out of it. Even if it appears to be feasible today, let us not 
forget that never in the history of mankind have events 
taken place with such lightning speed. 

Last February some were calling it a “phony” war. In 
May the Germans struck. In sixty days Hitler had con- 
quered a large part of Europe. If we go to war our man 
power cannot be preserved from battle. Only yesterday Mr. 
Churchill said, ““We do not require in 1941 large armies 
from overseas.” Does that mean our boys are expected over 
there in 1942? 

What would be our war aims? We have not had any 
debate on that score. We certainly are not going into the 
war just to underwrite the war aims of another country with- 
out knowing what they are. Germany under Hitler has no 
war aims except to dominate the world. She probably could 
not turn back now if she desired. England is, of course, 
fighting for her existence, but already we hear dissatisfaction 
that the aims of the British nation in this total war have not 
been set forth. Are we to sign a blank check? Common sense 
would seem to require that there be the most complete clari- 
fication of American aims in this conflict before we take the 
fatal step. 

Some use the argument that should the Axis powers pre- 
vail they would inevitably impose on America a totalitarian 
regime. They therefore argue that we should go to war to 
prevent this. But have they considered that by becoming 
involved in a war they may lose the very thing for which 
they are fighting? How long could a democracy last while 
trying to fight a long drawn-out war? 


BritisH LEADER 18 QUOTED 


As Arthur Greenwood, the British labor leader, speaking 
in ‘a debate at the Oxford Union, said: “If this war is 
fought to exhaustion, we will experience the like of which 
Britain has never seen. And we will find at the end of the 
road of all our bloodshed and suffering—not a democracy, 
but an authoritarian regime of the right or of the left.” 
But we here in America do not want a dictatorship of either 
the right or the left. We want to preserve our democracy. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, we are not going to preserve any- 
thing by getting into this war. 

It is said that we cannot exist in a world where totali- 
tarianism rules. I grant you it is a terrible future to con- 
template. But why should any one think that our getting 
into a war would preserve our ideals, a war which would 
then practically leave Russia alone outside the war area get- 
ting stronger while the rest of the world approached ex- 
haustion ? 

Suppose we go in and the war continues for two or three 
years. We will be paying the whole bill—make no mistake 
about that. Does any one in his right mind think that the 
world won't be completely bankrupt? Mind you, even now 
“we are supporting China financially and we have already 
made available $500,000,000 to South America to aid her 


economy. 


Well, at the end of the war we win—so what? What is 
the status of the world? Who is going to reorganize Europe? 
England and the United States? But we are then in a bad 
way and we must contemplate great internal problems of our 
own. Our taxes will be high; more people will be paying 
them; our national debt will be enormous; we will have an 
Army to demobilize; we will have to readjust a whole na- 
tion, agricultural as well as industrial, in the transition from 
a war basis to a peace basis. England will have the same 
conditions. 

Yet, to keep defeated Germany and the other countries 
from going completely communistic we will have to reor- 
ganize them as well as ourselves, probably standing guard 
while this reorganization is taking place. I shudder to con- 
template it. Are our children’s and our granchildren’s lives 
to be spent standing guard in Europe while heaven knows 
what happens in America? 

Another argument we hear is that it is our duty to go 
to war because England is fighting our battle. England is not 
fighting our battle. This is not our war. We were not con- 
sulted when it began. We had no veto power over its con- 
tinuance. England’s own leaders have told us why they are 
fighting. They are fighting for their very existence. 

It does happen that England’s spirited defense is greatly to 
our advantage. It is true—she is waging a war against a 
force which seeks to destroy the rule of conscience and 
reason, a force that proclaims its hostility to law, to family 
life, even to religion itself. Therefore we ought to arm to 
the teeth and give as much help as we can to Britain. But 
let us do it on the basis of preserving American ideals and 
interests. But make no mistake, let no nation think that 
because the American people do not want war they will not 
go to war should their own vital interests be at stake. 


PRESIDENT’s AUTHORITY CITED 


One hears the argument that if war is declared the Presi- 
dent will secure powers needed for our defense. The Presi- 
dent has very wide authority under existing law. Congress, 
I feel certain, will give him all the power that the protec- 
tion of American interests require. 

The recent bill, H.R. 1776, called the “Lease-Lend Bill,” 
seeks to confer upon the President authority unheard of in 
our history. It seeks to vest in the executive powers which 
the President says he does not want and would not accept 
but for the emergency. The opponents of the bill claim that 
it amounts to an abdication by Congress of its responsibility 
and that it is not necessary at this time. 

Fortunately, out of the hearings the American people will 
learn what are the factors which it is claimed make the bill 
necessary, what is the meaning of its proposals in detail, and 
what powers are to be exercised. Personally, I am a great 
believer in centralized responsibility, and therefore believe 
in conferring all powers necessary to carry out that responsi- 
bility. 

Moreover, I appreciate full well that time is of the es- 
sence. Nevertheless, I am unable to agree with the pro- 
ponents of this bill that it has yet been shown that we face 
such immediate danger as to justify this surrender of the 
authority and responsibility of the Congress. I believe that 
after the hearings have been completed there will be re- 
vealed less drastic ways of meeting the problem of adequate 
authority for the President. 

However, after there has been debate and a bill, whatever 
it may be, becomes part of our law, I think the duty of 
every American citizen is plain. All of us must rally behind 
the President so that he may carry on with a nation which 
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has debated in the democratic manner, has acted in the dem- 
ocratic manner and is united in the cause of preserving our 
own democracy. 

Regardless of what our foreign policy should be, it is ob- 
vious that as a nation we must go “all out” for rearmament. 
It is only in this way that the American people can realize 
their national policy of security and their desire to help 
England. The more we rearm, the larger our arsenal, the 
more we shall have available for England. There is no need 
to fear if we prepare. Our Bill of Rights will be intact if 
we hold a free and open discussion and maintain tolerance 
for those with whom we disagres. No one group or one 
class can possibly bear the burden of sacrifice which must be 
borne by every man, woman and child, rich and poor alike, 
even if our present program is the limit. But no burden is 
too great a price to pay for the safety of our beloved country. 

Eventually we may have to fight to defend our civiliza- 
tion. The future in that respect is unknown and unknow- 


able. Let us all appreciate here and now that come what 
may in the fortunes of war, our easy life of yesterday is at 
an end. Our lot in the future will be a difficult one—win, 
lose or draw. 

America has had enough of words. Our friends across the 
water want more than phrases. Words will not give them 
armaments; words will not make us strong. America must 
unite—now. America must sacrifice—now. America must 
work—now. 

I do not pretend that by staying at peace our path will be 
easy. But I do assert that by staying at peace we will be in 
a far better position to meet the gigantic problems we must 
face. 

The American people want to avoid war. If the leaders 
keep constantly before them what war means in terms of 
human tragedy, if Congress is ever alert to the dangers of 
involvement, the national determination will be translated 
into effective action and this country will not go to war. 


The Role of American Education in the 
Democratic Process 


NOW IS NO TIME TO PUT INTELLIGENCE ON THE SHELF 
By DR. SAMUEL N. STEVENS, President, Grinnell College 
Delivered at the convention of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, N. Y. C., December 6, 1940 


was important with greater seriousness than the 

Americans in the United States. As fast as the col- 
onist settled this new land and built crude homes and 
churches for themselves, they began to organize schools. The 
history of certain great educational institutions such as 
Harvard in New England and William and Mary in Vir- 
ginia is almost synonymous with the history of the United 
States. We have frequently heard it said that freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and equal rights before the 
law were the legal framework of American democracy. It 
might also be said that freedom for the mind through edu- 
cation, and freedom for the heart through religion, and free- 
dom for the body through law were the psychological frame- 
work of American democracy. Next to religion with its 
discipline of the soul, education was looked upon as precious 
and important. This early faith that led to the founding of 
public and private schools and colleges in the early days of 
our national life has proceeded without faltering during the 
long years since that time with the result that no people have 
ever enjoyed the benefit of free education to the extent that 
we have. Furthermore, we have been willing to pay for it, 
to go into debt for it, to sacrifice much for it. As a result 
the largest single bill in this country, outside of the expenses 
of the Federal Government is the bill for public instruction. 
If we were to look at it in terms of a business we would say 
that the opportunities of public education in all of its aspects 
in this country is ten times greater than the largest of large 
businesses which are to be found in our commercial and in- 
dustrial life. More people are involved professionally and 
otherwise than in any other area of our national life, and 
the end is not yet. 

Periodically investigators have sought to evaluate the re- 
sults of this enormous outlay of money and energy. Fre- 
quently views have been expressed pointing out the enor- 
mous waste and in many ways the terrible futility of much 


N° PEOPLE have accepted the idea that education 


of this public education. Not long ago one of the great 
authorities in the history of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity claimed that perhaps no enterprise conducted on so 
vast a scale had produced such meager results. Much de- 
pends upon the criteria for success I suppose in the determi- 
nation of our evaluation of education in our democracy. I 
cannot share with the pessimists their ideas as to the futility 
of our great national effort to educate. The facts are that 
we have a higher level of literacy for a larger number of 
the population than in any other country in the world. This 
in spite of the fact that prior to the Civil War and after- 
ward we had a vast population of men enslaved who had 
never had the simplest type of formal educational training, 
and who, because of prejudices of their white country men, 
have had to face a terrific uphill struggle to get even the 
smallest opportunities for literacy. The average amount of 
money expended for education in the State of Illinois per 
student in 1935 was more than $60.00. In the State of 
Mississippi it was less than $15.00. Furthermore from 1890 
until the last World War there flooded into our country 
many millions of men and women from every part of the 
world, who came from cultures where free education was 
unknown and where limited opportunity for any kind of 
literacy existed. Yet this vast population of a typical cul- 
tural interests has been progressively assimilated into the 
American system, and the benefits of free education have 
gradually transformed them into free citizens. Educational 
achievement as far as school grade is concerned has risen 
from less than the fourth grade for men and women in the 
United States above the age of twenty-one in 1891 to nearly 
the tenth grade of people in the same category in 1935. In 
1910 one out of every nine boys and girls of high school age 
were in high school. In 1935 one out of every one and 
one-half boys and girls of that age were in high school or 
some type of school beyond the elementary level. In 1910 
one out of every fourteen boys and girls who had com- 
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pleted high school were having the advantage of some type 
of formal education beyond that level. In 1935 one out of 
every three were enjoying the benefits of this experience. 
We may well question whether or not every student going 
to high school should have the same or nearly the same type 
of secondary training as all thoughtful educators have done, 
but no one can question that the extended opportunity for 
formal training has had a definitely effective controlling in- 
fluence on our democratic way of life. 

In America we have sought to educate for the purpose 
of developing a literate citizenry capable of arriving at its 
own critical judgment concerning what was good. As a re- 
sult we have made more social progress toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideals as stated in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence than has occurred in any other nation in the world. 
We have extended the length of life, progressively controlled 
the great plagues that disseminate populations. We have 
gone through changes in political control without civil war. 
We have faced depressions and social chaos without revolu- 
tion, and we have progressively evolved new systems of op- 
portunity and adapted ourselves to international changes 
without seriously weakening the internal integrity of our 
governmental system. The greatest evidence that the world 
has ever seen for the power of a free mind to cope with the 
exigencies of a hostile environment has been demonstrated 
again and again in this country. 

For many years now we have been told by educational 
psychologists that society could be molded and modified by 
the conditioning processes of education. All that was nec- 
essary for the transformation of the social order was the 
establishment of a uniform set of social objectives and a con- 
tinuous conditioning of youth which would produce those 
forms of behavior required by the ideal society implied in 
the social objectives. There has been eloquent evidence in 
K-urope as to how powerful these conditioning processes are 
in determining the habits and attitudes of younger genera- 
tions. Certainly a superficial evaluation of the results of 
education in Russia, Italy, and Germany would lend great 
weight to the contention that all that may be required to 
modify society would be the rigid application of proper peda- 
gogical technique after definite and clearly defined social 
' objectives had been set up. Hitler youth, the young Fascists 
of Italy, and the Communist organizations of Russia are 
typical examples of the power of a constantly applied system 
of educational processes. If what is wanted is blind devo- 
tion to the state, complete subservience to authority, and 
passive acceptance of laws and regulations arbitrarily com- 
posed by a few and impressed upon the many, then there 
can be no doubt as to the ability of educators using these 
well known conditioning processes to produce such results. 
In other words, education can be used successfully to chain 
the mind, to imprison the emotions, and to subjugate the 
will, but I venture to suggest that one of the reasons why 
so many thoughtful educators have looked with pessimism 
and despair upon the social fruits of the American system 
of education has been because they have compared results 
where objectives have been so widely different as to make 
comparison invalid and unreasonable. The tradition in Amer- 
ican education has been to liberate the mind rather than 
chain it; to discipline yet release the emotions rather than 
imprison them; to direct and motivate rather than to dom- 
inate will. 

Consequently we must evaluate education in the United 
States in terms of the objectives which have become the 
framework of reference for its program. This policy has 
been so continuously applied at every stage in public and pri- 
vate education that it would be unfair to assume that it was 
particularly true on the higher levels. Our concern today, 





however, is primarily with the outcomes of higher education. 
Nowhere in the world has so much money, public and pri- 
vate, been invested in universities and colleges as in the 
United States. Nowhere else in the world are so many young 
men and women having the advantages of a higher learning. 
Nowhere else are so many men engaged in the tasks of teach- 
ing and administering universities and colleges as is the case 
in our country. It is not just an historical coincidence that 
scientific and technological progress has occurred simul- 
taneously with the progressive expansion in the number of 
institutions and students identified with higher education. 
It is not chance that progress in medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law, and all the other professions has been con- 
sistently related to the increase in the number of institutions 
and students devoted to these subject matters. It is not just 
the whim of fate that shorter hours of work and greater 
opportunities for creative leisure have occurred as the flood- 
tide of institutions and students seems to have been reached. 
It is not due to the fickleness of fate that a deepening and 
more sensitive social consciousness has sought ways and means 
of eliminating human suffering, maladjustments, and dis- 
order, and that social legislation designed to protect the weak 
and the unfortunate has also developed during the same 
period in which the colleges and universities have had their 
greatest growth. While one may question the success of 
higher education in any individual case, it will be difficult 
to make a case against it as a powerful instrument of social 
control in our American society. During the last fifteen 
years there has been a progressive decline in the creative 
productivity and the intellectual power of many European 
universities. This decline has also been simultaneous with 
the application of rigid systems of social conditioning, and it 
is no accident that as authoritarian systems of government 
have gained strength in Europe, educational systems have de- 
clined in social productiveness. I suggest that there are three 
fundamental considerations which, in their positive and nega- 
tive aspects, account for both of these phenomena. Consider 
first the concept of the individual in society. In America we 
have placed the individual in the center of our philosophy 
and have insisted that education must be thought of as an 
instrument which each student might use to discover his 
abilities and capacities to discipline and release his mental 
energies, to socially condition and control his emotions, and 
to give direction to his will. From kindergarten to graduate 
school this emphasis has been constant regardless of the varied 
forms which curriculum and administration has taken. In 
the last analysis the most traditional philosophy of education 
and the most progressive one has this one thing in common 
—that the educative process be employed to produce free 
men. Free because of an objective knowledge as to what they 
are, how they may act, and what they can do. In sharp con- 
trast to this point of view we find the European philosophy 
one which places the individual as the instrument of the 
state and education a means which the state may use to 
modify men for its own purposes. And from the kindergar- 
ten and the nursery school to the university there has been 
a progressive development of rules of administration and cur- 
riculum designed to rigidly canalize the intellectual powers, 
to restrict the free play of emotions, and to subjugate the 
will to the purposes of the state. 

Consider also educational opportunity. We have always 
assumed in our country that equality of opportunity was the 
essential condition for unhampered motivation. Our young 
men have left farms to become leaders of industry. Rich 
men and poor men have become powerful in government. 
Our doctors, lawyers, ministers, our scientists and our en- 
gineers have come from every economic strata, from every 
type of community, and from almost every level of our so- 
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cial life. Poor men have made fortunes and rich men have 
inherited others. Fundamentally we have conceived of op- 
portunity as being closely related to industry and _ intelli- 
gence. We have conceived of education as something which 
should be available to all in proportion as men and women 
had the inclination and the capacity to take advantage of it. 
Truly we are a nation of students, for from toddling tots 
to tottering old men and women we find people engaged 
in the tasks of improving themselves. Our high schools are 
crowded, our colleges are full, there are millions of people 
enrolled in extension training schools. Our social clubs and 
civic organizations, our professional and industrial associa- 
tions, all have some form of study which is seriously engaged 
in by their membership. In Europe no such thing as a public 
school in the American sense exists at all, and the more ad- 
vanced education becomes the less available it is, with the 
results that in the fields of the higher learning the number 
engaged in it in relationship to the total population is small. 

Finally, consider the nature of the educational program. 
The spirit of free inquiry is stimulated in children in the 
elementary school. In addition to the simpler cultural tools 
the educational program is crowded with cultural, technical, 
and vocational subject matter. The process of learning is 
related to life to the community, to government, to national 
and international affairs, so that today the average high 
school graduate has more detailed information about local, 
national, and international affairs, has read more widely in 
good literature, and has attacked experimentally more social 
problems than was true of college graduates twenty-five 
years ago. On the other hand the emphasis has been on the 
active process of discovery rather than on the passive recep- 
tion of authoritarian doctrine. Many points of view have 
been encouraged, rather than one. No books have been 
placed on bonfires, and no arbitrary restriction has been 
placed upon the educative process. 

In Europe some specialization of training has occurred, 
but the spirit of inquiry has been denied. School has become 
an institution for national propaganda, and science, philoso- 


phy, religion, and logic have been bent and twisted to con- 
form to the requirements of some particular ideology or na- 
tional objective. 

Is it any wonder that we are a democracy and many other 
nations are dictatorships? Is it any wonder that we seem to 
have difficulty in mobilizing our energies and in bending the 
national will to any specific objective? Should we deliber- 
ately run the risk of social, economic, and political chaos in 
order that men might be free to discover for themselves that 
which is good and beautiful and true? Is it not only natural 
that dictators should say that democracy is weak when they 
observe a free people insisting on the right to exercise their 
own intelligence? Is it not understandable that we are 
thought to be decadent by those who observe the travail 
out of which social and political decisions come when com- 
pared with the dispatch with which their own decisions are 
enforced? There are those in this country who hint that we 
can no longer trust to the interplay of a socially determined 
intelligence for ultimate decisions concerning what is good 
for our country. There are those who looking upon the dis- 
patch with which national energies are mobilized under a 
dictatorship express the conviction that we are inefficient, 
that with all of our knowledge we know nothing, that with 
all of our training we are incompetent. It seems to me that 
as never before we should recognize that the greatest safe- 
guards for the perpetuation of the American way of life are 
to be found in those very habits with which our system of 
education has developed. It will be a sad day for America 
when rugged individualists are no more, when men and 
women no longer feel a responsibility for their own lives and 
actions, when social responsibility is passed to the state and 
forgotten by the man and woman who compose society. To- 
day, as never before, we should be proud of the very inefh- 
ciency which is the subject of derision by men whose ideolo- 
gies are so different from our own. Now is no time to put 
intelligence on the shelf, to imprison the emotions, or to dom- 
inate the will of our people. We must have an education 
continuing to exist which liberates. 


The Gigantic Task America Faces 


ITS ARMAMENT PROGRAM CONSIDERED 


By OTTO D. TOLISCHUS, Former Berlin Correspondent of the N. Y. Times 
Delivered before Detroit Automobile Manufacturers at the Recess Club, Detroit, December 12, 1940 


AM particularly glad to speak in Detroit for this 
I reason: The present war, whatever other kind of war 

it may be, is primarily a war of motors. Detroit is the 
cradle and the center of the world’s greatest motor industry. 
Therefore, Detroit also holds the trump card that will prob- 
ably decide this war. 

It is, perhaps, one of the ironies of history that the modern 
motor, developed by free American and capitalistic enter- 
prise, should be used today as the principal weapon to destroy 
the system which produced it. 

For, fundamentally, that is what the present war is all 
about. 

We have always had wars with us and will continue to 
have them until the end of time. The known history of man 
records 3,118 years of war, but only 290 years of peace, and 
the average age of some 8,000 supposedly “eternal” peace 
pacts has been computed at only two years before they were 
broken. Perhaps things will improve when all men become 
angels, but the poet’s vision, based on the poet’s deep insight 


into the nature of all things, has seen war even among the 
angels, so I wouldn’t be so sure about that. 

However, there are wars and wars. Most wars have been 
for feeding grounds, or raw materials, or markets, or 
empire, and to a large extent that applies even to the last 
war. But at rare intervals, mankind faces wars far more 
fundamental, whose outcome determines the further course 
of civiliz.tion. Such was the war between the Greeks and 
the Persians decided at Marathon and Salamis, which made 
our civilization western instead of Oriental. Such was the 
war between Rome and the Germanic barbarians swooping 
down on it from the north, which destroyed the first attempt 
to unify the world in one empire. Such was the war between 
the Mohammedan Arabs and the Franks which saved western 
civilization. And such is the present war. 

Hitler himself has just announced that this is a war be- 
tween two worlds, between two philosophies of life, and 
that one of them will break asunder. And he expressed him- 
self as quite confident that he can lick the world, militarily 
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or economically. Well, gentlemen, it is largely up to you 
to say whether our world or his will break asunder, whether 
his world or ours will prevail. 

Now Hitler, as you know, has always complained that 
(Germany has been cheated of her proper share of the world’s 
riches and has been pushed among the have-nots. But you 
also know, that in contrast to this complaint, as so often 
proclaimed by other Nazi spokesmen, Germany is already 
one of the richest and most powerful countries in the world. 
She is the second biggest industrial and the third most impor- 
tant trading country in the world, has one of the finest 
merchant marines which, before the wars she started, sailed 
the seven seas unmolested, and her average standard of 
living is the highest on the European continent. Nobody 
has tried to keep her down. On the contrary, after the last 
war, the world, under the leadership of America, poured 
altogether 32,000,000,000 marks or $8,000,000,000 into 
Germany in loans and investment which permitted her to 
modernize her industrial plant until that was ready to give 
birth to the new German war machine, and you gentlemen 
of the motor industry in particular, in your German branch 
plants, taught the Germans American mass production 
methods and furnished them with the models for their army 
and airplane motors. 

But all that was not enough. Germany has always played 
for the biggest stakes; it’s been always all or nothing with 
her, world power or downfall. And so it is today. That 
is the meaning of the whole “world revolution” which Hitler 
has proclaimed and which is founded on the proposition that 
the Germans are the master race of this world, and that 
therefore they are entitled to the earth and all that’s in it, 
and that all other nations are to be reduced to drawers of 
waters and hewers of wood for the German masters. That 
is the other side of the Nazi racial doctrine, which has 
been nurtured on the oppression of one people for the op- 
pression of all people, and has been so indoctrinated into 
the German people that even anti- Nazi Germans, in their less 
lucid moments, have come to believe that there might be 
something in it, and will surely believe in it if Hitler 
succeeds. 

Now, this dogma is no mere propaganda, but stark reality. 
In practice, it means, as Hitler himself declared, that the 
democracies, or as he calls them, the pluto-democracies, and 
the capitalistic system which is the economic foundation of 
democracy and without which democracy cannot survive, 
must be wiped from the face of the earth, and must be re- 
placed by a totalitarian world order and a totalitarian 
economy because only such an economy can assure the Ger- 
mans that economic domination of the world which will 
permit them to live in a style fit for a master race. In 
this economy, based on “blood, not gold,” that is on military 
might, not money, which replaces the so-called “tyranny of 
gold” with the tryanny of the tyrant, Germany proposes 
to monopolize the world as her own exclusive Lebensraum 
in which she will become the new workshop of the world, 
selling her manufactured wares, paying the highest wages, at 
her own prices, to subject peoples who will provide her with 
food and raw materials, until the whole world is turned 
into a German colony. 

Or, to put it in other words, Germany proposes to or- 
ganize the world, or as much of it as she can conquer mili- 
tarily or economically, into her own world-wide monopoly 
trust which does business on a subsidized barter basis, and 
for which trade is merely a weapon for further conquest 
or “peaceful penetration.” And I submit, that against such 
a trust, even the biggest American corporations become 
rather small, and, doing business on a private profit basis, 
as they must, are unable to compete. And anybody who still 





thinks of doing business with Hitler himself, is, I fear, 
doomed to disappointment, as has been everybody who made 
such attempts in the past. But that means that America 
looses all or most of its foreign trade and foreign invest- 
ments, not to speak of its gold hoard, and I leave it to you 
to speculate on the political, social and economic conse- 
quences of such a development. 

Peculiarly enough there are quite a lot of people in this 
country, who, often from completely opposite premises, have 
accepted Hitler’s fundamental thesis that democracy and 
capitalism are doomed and must give way to some kind 
of “socialized” or “planned” economy. That is Hitler’s first 
great success in this country, for once you accept that thesis, 
your determination to defend our world against Hitler’s 
world is well nigh-broken. But I assure you, there is nothing 
in any totalitarian country comparable to the standard of 
living that capitalism has produced here, and that applies 
even to the poorest in our midst—even those on relief. 
Furthermore, the bright minds that foresee the doom of 
capitalism have overlooked one important fact, namely that 
the totalitarian system is not a product of the older capital- 
istic countries, where according to the theory of economic 
determination, capitalism should have first outlived its use- 
fulness and give way to new forms, but has been deliberately 
created by the youngest capitalistic countries as a weapon 
of total war with which they propose to displace the older 
capitalistic countries—if these are really “soft” enough to 
let them do so. Nazi totalitarian economy has been fed on 
sky-rocketing governmental armament expenditures and 
must still prove its ability to survive the war. And as for 
Communism, even Stalin is accused of having “‘betrayed”’ it. 

Now how does Hitler propose to smash our world and to 
enthrone his own. Why, by power. In one respect, Hitler, to 
my mind, is right. The world always has been and always 
will be ruled by power. Power is an essential element of 
social control, and where legitimate power breaks down, 
other power factors assert themselves. In international affairs 
as well as at home. And that is the point, where, to my 
mind, the democracies have misread the lessons of history. 
Nobody would dream of abolishing the police at home. But 
after the last war, the democracies came to depend almost 
exclusively on the power of the written word as embodied 
in contracts and treaties, and neglected to create power to 
put teeth in them. They embarked on a disarmament race 
which broke their military power, and almost their military 
spirit. And they continued on that course even after it be- 
came evident that Hitler was rearming Germany—even 
after the war broke out. Not only that; as I pointed out 
before, they helped Germany to rearm with financial and 
technical aid. And while Hitler was teaching his youth to 
sing: “Today we own Germany, tomorrow the whole 
world,” we appointed Senate committees which proclaimed 
to the world that we entered the last war only because of 
the machinations of munition makers and _ international 
financiers and would never, never do so again. And lest we 
be tempted, we tied our own hands by neutrality laws which 
surrendered the freedom of the seas and immobilized even 
our financial power. 

But Hitler knew the role of power in world affairs and 
acted accordingly. From the very moment he came to power 
he embarked on the greatest rearmament program known to 
history so far. While the democracies were creating power 
vacuums, Hitler was creating the greatest power center in 
the world, and abhorring the vacuums, he entered them. 

America has now also embarked on a powerful armament 
program, and yet I wonder whether we quite realize just 
what that means. We try to continue our normal peace-time 
ways, and merely superimpose our armament program on 
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our peace-time production. Considering our vast industrial 
resources, we can, perhaps, accomplish everything we want 
in time. But I’m afraid that the next weeks and months 
are the critical weeks and months of this war, and that un- 
less we can speed up production and supply Britain with 
what she needs to hold off Hitler’s might, we might suddenly 
find ourselves facing Hitler alone, and unprepared. 

I need not tell an audience such as this that armament is 
primarily a matter of industrial production. So much so, 
in fact, that henceforth only industrial nations can be mili- 
tary powers, for the agricultural countries have no longer 
any chance. 

Much has been said and written about the causes of the 
French collapse. But to my mind, one of the primary causes 
is this: between 1932 and 1938, Germany raised her in- 
dustrial production from an index figure of 54 to 130.5, 
at which peak it remained. But France’s index of industrial 
production dropped from 75.6 in 1932 to 67 in 1938. And 
much of that still went into normal, peace-time production. 

In Germany, on the other hand, everything was com- 
pletely subordinated to the one task of arming the Reich. 
The Nazi regime decreed an all-out total mobilization of 
the entire nation—military, economic, moral. The moral 
mobilization was carried out by complete regimentation of 
all instruments shaping public opinion—the press, the radio, 
the school, art, literature, the theater, and even the church, 
all of which were enlisted in Nazi propaganda. The eco- 
nomic mobilization was carried out by a total conscription 
of capital and labor, the farmer, and the consumer, in the 
name of a military economy which could be converted into 
a war economy by simply pressing a button. And this econ- 
omy was put under complete government control. The 
government fixed wages and prices, limited profits and di- 
rected capital investments in more armament plants. It 
tied workers to their jobs and outlawed strikes, but it also 
tied the industrialists to their jobs, told them what to pro- 
duce, at what prices, and fixed their allotment of raw ma- 
terials accordingly. And though it left a margin for private 
initiative, it did not hesitate to step in if private initiative 
fell short of requirement, as in the case of the Hermann 
Goering Iron Works, which took over all the profitable 
iron mines of private industry. Finally it compelled industry 
to invest heavily in huge plants for Ersatz products, and to 
revolutionize industrial processes to ultilize these Ersatz 
products in conformity with the Four Year Plans, designed 
to bring about the greatest possible self-sufficiency in order 
to make Germany blockade-proof. 

With that as a basis, Hitler began to create the German 
war machine. And the size of that machine is evident from 
the fact that, according to Hitler’s own figures, he spent 
90,000,000,000 marks on it before the war broke out. That 
is, at nominal exchange rates, approximately $40,000,- 
000,000 and according to American experts it would take 
at least $100,000,000,000 to duplicate that machine in the 
United States. 

Now this machine was built on the following principles: 

1. Total conscription of man power, either for military 
service, or for labor service in the factories. 

2. Mass production of arms, even at the sacrifice of the 


last technical perfections, because the Germans held that 
mass counts more than the largest gadgets which may be too 
complicated to be fully utilized under the stress of battle 
anyhow. 

3. Specialization of both arms and men. In respect to 
men, for instance, the young men were put in the storm 
battalions for actual battle, the older men, especially veterans 
from the last war, who knew how to dig in, were utilized 
for defense positions, and—the tanks were manned mainly 
by short but stocky men who wouldn’t be too cramped with- 
in them. Moreover, the army was exclusively a combat 
army which did the fighting and nothing else. All the 
special duties that often sap the strength of an advancing 
army, like police duty, transport, road and bridge construc- 
tion, were delegated to special police, labor and transport 
units created for their specific tasks. And that is one secret 
of the high morale and efficiency of the German army. 

4. Complete co-ordination of production under an eco- 
nomic general staff, and of the specialized units under a 
military general staff, both of which, under Hitler’s own 
supreme command, mobilized all energies of the nation and 
worked out new and daring tactics that took the enemy 
completely by surprise. 

Now we have heard much about the mechanization of 
the German army until the impression has been created 
that the entire German army is just one mechanical mon- 
ster. That is far from the truth. As a matter of fact, the 
German army never had more than 20 mechanized divisions, 
or 10 per cent of its total fighting strength. But these in- 
cluded some 12 tank divisions, each equipped with about 
500 tanks ranging from 7 to 40 tons, which means that 
Germany went into the war with some 6,000 tanks, to which 
must be reckoned perhaps another 3,000 tanks in reserve. 
The rest were so-called mechanized “fast divisions” con- 
sisting of specially trained and equipped rifle men. But 
these 20 divisions, operating in perfect coordination with the 
artillery and the airfleet, and hurled in mass against one 
point, were able to achieve the spectacular initial victories 
that we saw in Poland and France, and to hold their 
initial gains until the regular troops could be brought up. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of the German army still marched 
on foot. Even the artillery and the transports were 50 per 
cent horse-drawn. But the infantry was almost a self- 
sufficient army in itself. It carried along no less than 12 
separate weapons instead of the two or three with which it 
went into the last world war, and, having been trained from 
early youth to cover long distances, it marched, amid con- 
stant fighting, between 25 and 40 miles a day, keeping well 
up with the mechanized units themselves. However, in the 
view of the outcry here that so many of our drafted young 
men are unfit for military service, I might mention here 
that the German army also rejected about 25 per cent 
of its conscripts. 

This summary must necessarily be brief and incomplete, 
but I hope it gives some idea of the gigantic and complicated 
task America faces in its armament program. And I am 
certain that once we realize what we are up against we shall 
know how to handle the situation—as we always have in the 
past. 
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The Lesson of France 


THERE IS NO LIBERTY WITHOUT SECURITY 


By ANDRE MAUROIS, French Author 


Delivered at the 45th Annual Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y., December 12, 1940 


T may seem strange at first sight to find an Association 

of American Manufacturers asking a French writer to 

address them on the subject of national defense, but 
your choice is perhaps less surprising than it looks. No one 
is today more passionately interested than a writer in the 
defense of all free countries, for his profession is one that 
can breathe only in an atmosphere of freedom. No one under- 
stands better than he does the necessity of an intensified pro- 
duction of armaments, for he knows that it is because planes 
and tanks were not produced in time that European culture 
is today banned from most European nations. 

And it is also natural enough that, choosing this year a 
writer, you should want this writer to be French. Your 
problems are in many ways similar to those of France a 
few months ago. Your political institutions are very nearly 
what ours were before this war. You defend a way of life 
which was our way of life. You know we entered the war 
without an adequate preparation. Yes, it is quite natural that 
you should ask yourselves why we were not ready, and that 
you should attempt to avoid our costly, our fatal mistakes. 

That grievious mistakes have been made by some of our 
past leaders, I shall not for one moment attempt to deny. 
Virst because I seek here nothing but the truth, and the 
security of a friendly country, and also because it seems to 
me that the best way to clear the honor and maintain the 
elf-respect of the French people is to show that the faults of 
their government had deprived them of all chances of victory 
and that they were beaten, not for lack of courage, but for 
lack of moral and military preparation. 

To what extent the lack of armaments, in France and in 
England, was complete and tragic, is difficult to realize for 
those who have not witnessed, as we so often have before 
and during this war, the despair of our best soldiers. Many 
of them knew that the country was in mortal danger. I re- 
member that, at the time of the Munich Conference, I had 
a long and painful conversation with a brilliant Colonel in 
the French Air Force, who was in command of a regiment 
of bombers. “If there is a war,” he said, “we shall die 
bravely, my men and myself... . That is all we can do.... 
For more than two years we have been completely out-dis- 
tanced, both in speed and fire-power, by the German Air 
Force.” 

At that time, September 1938, Germany possessed 3,500 
fast and modern planes, and produced at least 500 more 
every month, while most of our planes were hopelessly obso- 
lete, and our production 50 a month. During the year 1937, 
our total production had been 460 planes, a monthly average 
of 37, which means that we produced less machines in one 
year than the Germans in one month. Even in 1938, we 
never had more than 50,000 workers in aviation factories, 
working forty (and later forty-five) hours a week, while the 
Germans had 150,000, working sixty hours a week. 

And what was true of planes was also true of tanks and 
guns. Just before the German offensive, a General com- 
manding one of our crack colonial divisions told me: “My 
men are just as brave as men can be, but they can not stop 
tanks with their bare bodies. If they are not given anti-tank 
guns, I can not answer for them. . . .”’ In England, the 
shortage of tanks, of guns, of rifles was such that there 


wasn’t even enough to train the young soldiers. In the 
maneuvers, many of the most important weapons had to be 
represented by flags and discs, and the searchlight companies, 
before the war, were doing their exercises as well as they 
could, without searchlights. 

It seemed incredible that two great nations, possessing an 
enormous capacity of industrial output, and knowing that the 
most terrible danger threatened their very existence, should 
allow such a perilous state of affairs to continue. In both 
Parliaments, the wisest statesmen were anxious and indig- 
nant. In the House of Commons, as some Cabinet minister 
had explained that he could not equip the British Territorials 
at the same time as the regular army, for lack of industrial 
capacity, Winston Churchill thundered: “Just think of that! 
Why? These two forces put together are only one quarter 
of a million men, and we are told that our vast, flexible, 
rich, fertile, adaptable British industry is incapable of con- 
ducting the equipment of these two comparatively small 
forces simultaneously! . . . I refuse to believe such a thing.” 

In France, the complaints from a few well informed men, 
who realized the changes in the technique of modern war- 
fare, were the same, but the government never took any of 
the necessary steps. In spite of the deplorable situation of 
the Air Force, the appropriations remained incredibly in- 
ferior to those in Germany. How can it be explained? Did 
the French and British ministers believe that soothing words 
and platitudes would give us the mastery of the sky? No, 
but they allowed political expediency to take precedence over 
security. “What could I do?” Mr. Baldwin asked the 
House with his shrewd and disarming frankness, ‘what 
could I do? There was a strong pacifist feeling running 
through the country. Suppose I had gone to the electorate 
and said the Germans were rearming and that we must rearm. 
Does anybody think that this pacific democracy would have 
rallied to that cry at the moment ?”—“I hope,” growled with 
just irritation Winston Churchill, “we shall never accept 
such a reason as that.” 

Winston Churchill was right, for it was not true that 
public opinion, in France and in England, would have re- 
fused to work or to pay for the security of the country. 
Never did the French or British Parliament refuse an ap- 
propriation for the Army or the Air Force. Never was 
public opinion really and forcibly informed of the danger. 
The truth is that the government never dared ask what was 
necessary. It is not democracy, it is not Parliament that 
should be blamed; it is not public opinion: it is lack of 
leadership. The great men who built the French and British 
Empires, the great men who founded your Commonwealth 
did not abandon public opinion to the ebb and flow of its 
vague and wishful dreams. They had been chosen by the 
people to represent the nation, and they did represent and 
lead the nation. 

The principles of representative government have been 
admirably summed up by Edmund Burke, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when he wrote to his constituents, the 
electors of Bristol: “It ought to be the happiness and glory 
of a representative to live in the strictest union with his 
constituents. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasure, his satisfaction to theirs, but his unbiased opinion, 
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his mature judgment, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any 
man, or to any set of men living. Your representative owes 
you not his industry only, but his judgment, and he betrays, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

A noble letter... . No government of the people is possible 
if the people are not told the truth and a statesman betrays 
his countrymen when he sacrifices their security, their free- 
dom, and the very existence of the country, to their opinion, 
and to an opinion he has not even attempted to inform or 
to reform. 

The credits voted in France and in England for the na- 
tional defense were inadequate, the magnitude of the effort 
hopelessly insufficient, because the governments did not face 
the awful reality and did not trust their public opinion. 
Both in France and in England, they under-estimated their 
countrymen. Do you believe that, if French and British 
workmen and businessmen had been told: “You have at 
present a neighbour who is building the strongest war ma- 
chine ever built by a man. In two years, starting from noth- 
ing, he has equipped an Air Force as strong as that of 
France; in another two years he will be able to bomb, unop- 
posed, your factories and your cities, in another two years, 
unless you throw at once your whole weight in the scales, 
he will be able to defeat you in such a way that he will 
deprive you of your traditional freedom and make you pay, 
for his armies of occupation, ten times, one hundred times 
as much as you would pay today to build an air fleet equal 
to his,” do you believe that if such an appeal had been made, 
by the heads of the nation and the chiefs of the army, public 
opinion in France and England would not have responded? 
I know the patriotism and common sense of British citizens; 
I know the patriotism and common sense of Frenchmen and 
I have not the slightest doubt that the answer would have 
been: “Go ahead!” 

Therefore, the first fault of our governments was a lack 
of political courage; they did not dare face an unpleasant 
truth and tell it to the nation. But even an inadequate pro- 
gram of rearmament, if it had been well conceived and exe- 
cuted in time, might have provided us with some sort of 
defense. Alas! it was neither well conceived, nor executed 
in time. While in Germany the lag between the acceptation 
of a blueprint and the first flight of the plane was very short, 
with us months and sometimes years elapsed before mass 
production began. A program accepted by the General Staff 
went from committee to committee, slowed down by the 
jealousies of rival firms. The red tape of bureaucracy and 
the red tape of parliamentarism intertwined. Strikes, some- 
times engineered by our potential enemies, closed key fac- 
tories at the most critical moments. The machines became 
obsolete even before they were built. 

And why were red tapes and red flags allowed to stop 
production. Because our ministers had failed to understand 
that in war, as in all forms of action, time is the all important 
factor, and that the fate of a great empire may be settled 
because a certain order was given a few hours too late. One 
of your newspapers wrote the other day: “What the United 
States needs is a Secretary of Time, able to make every 
official, every citizen realize that every minute is priceless.” 
I do not think any nation needs a Secretary of Time, because 
the first achievement of a new department would be to make 
all other departments lose more time, but all nations need, in 
a period like this, a great respect of time, a religion of time. 

A program of rearmament is nothing without a time table. 
When our Intelligence Service told us (and they did tell us) 
that the Germans had, in two years, acquired the finest air 
fleet in the world, we should have said: “What they have 
done in two years, France and England together can do too. 
What do we need to do it? How many factories? How many 
machine tools? How many dollars to spend abroad? Expense 


doesn’t matter. Labor is plentiful. Money and men we 
shall always have, but Time once lost can never be replaced.” 
Then perhaps we should not be today in such a painful sit- 
uation. Of course it was a big job to overtake a powerful 
nation that had taken such a start in production, but it is 
precisely because it was a big job that it had to be undertaken 
without delay. I remember that I once accompanied Marshal 
Lyautey, who was the greatest man I have ever known, 
on a tour of inspection in Morocco. In some place, he found 
that a great forest of cedars had been destroyed by a hurri- 
cane. He called the Director of Forestry and said: “See. ... 
You will have to plant new cedars here... .” The Director 
smiled: “Cedars, sir,” he said, but it takes two thousand 
years to grow a cedar!” The Marshal at first looked sur- 
prised, then he said: ““T'wo thousand years? . . . Two thou- 
sand years! ... Well, then, we must begin at once.” 

Unfortunately we had, before this war, no Lyautey at the 
War Office, the work was not begun at once, and now all 
we can do is to tell our American friends: “Remember what 
happened to us. Do not wait. Organize your defense in 
time. You are in a better position to do it than we were, 
because you are a more united nation.” I have been very 
much impressed, on the day following your presidential elec- 
tion, by your manifestations of national unity. They were 
very timely and welcome, for self-government, in order to 
function properly requires political passions to be kept 
within reasonable limits. Kipling once said that there are 
two ways of governing men, one is to break the heads, the 
other to count them. Democracy prefers to count them, but 
this can only work, if, once the count is honestly taken a 
“loyal minority” accepts to be governed for a fixed time by 
the majority, and to cooperate with the chosen leader. 

It is a wise method. Obviously it is not practicable unless, 
as is the case in your country, the minority is sure to be 
treated with justice and fairness by the majority, and if they 
share a measure of common beliefs. This is no longer the 
case when the majority announces that, once it is in power, 
its purpose will be to destroy the minority. In France, during 
the years before the war, the Communist party was part of 
the majority. Everyone knew, since the party made no 
mystery of the fact, that it was hostile to freedom, favored a 
dictatorship of the proletariat and was determined to elimi- 
nate its opponents. From that moment the violence of the 
extreme-Left, and the violence of the extreme-Right, were 
fatally to lead to the destruction of French democracy. 

How could industry produce rapidly large quantities of 
armaments when workers, engineers and owners were at 
daggers drawn, when the leaders of industry did not know 
the intentions of the leaders in politics, when authority was 
no more allowed to go hand in hand with responsibility, 
when part of the workmen in the armament factories dis- 
agreed with the government on the very policy these arma- 
ments were meant to uphold? How could production be well 
organized when all decisions related to it were taken, not 
because the necessities of national defense commanded them, 
but because they agreed or not with an official ideology. 

Take, for instance, the question of airplanes. Should the 
state help the existing private factories to increase their pro- 
duction, or should it undertake the construction of an Air 
Force. Nothing was more legitimate than to ask such ques- 
tions, provided they were solved without passion, objectively 
or, as Lord Salisbury would have said, “chemically,” and 
with no other bias than the love of one’s country and the 
desire to ensure its defense, but such was not the case. The 
question was asked and the answer given, not for reasons 
of national defense, but for reasons of ideological pride, and 
each successive minister destroyed thie work of his predecessor 
when he did not share his political faith. 

It was the same with the devaluation of the franc; it was 
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the same with the question of war profits. What profit was 
it wise to leave to industries working for national defense? 
Here again it was quite legitimate to ask the question if the 
answer was given in a spirit of justice, and with an eye on 
production, but such was not the case. Too often the answer 
was given in a spirit of defiance or hostility. What became, 
in 1936, such a mortal danger to France was not a program 
of social reforms. On the necessity of these reforms, with 
the exception of a very small number of bad employers, most 
Frenchmen agreed. It was the aggressive and hasty manner 
in which such reforms were administered. Businessmen and 
workmen do not live by profits and wages alone. They have 
their feelings, their pride, their honor. Many of them were 
ready in France to sacrifice a great deal if they had been 
tackled the right way, but the majority of the time forgot 
that, if it is always easy to compromise with self-interest it 
is always impossible to compromise with self-respect. Very 
soon political hatred became so fierce that the country was cut 
in two parts, incapable of working together. Envy and Fear 
are both members of the Fifth Column, in any country. 
Though they seem to belong to different camps they work 
together, and together succeed in killing wealth and strength, 
which is what they did in France. 

But they did not kill France. 1 have spoken to you, with 
the complete frankness one owes to friends of long standing, 
of our past mistakes. I must, before I leave you, mention our 
future hopes. In spite of its present grievous plight we 
believe, with desperate faithfulness in the future of our coun- 
try. We know that forty million hard-working, gifted men 
and women, can not have changed overnight because their 
leaders did not build in time ten thousand planes and six 
thousand tanks. Frenchmen and Englishmen have paid, and 
pay, a terrible price for their sins of omission. I am sure if 
you could receive the letters we receive from home you 
would feel, as we do, infinite pity and infinite sympathy. 

I was once, many years ago, as you are today, responsible 
for the leadership and management of a great industrial con- 
cern. I realize what must be the despair of the French manu- 
facturer to whom his family concern is part of his flesh and 
blood, and who sees it dying out for lack of fuel and raw 
material. I can picture him walking sadly amongst the silent 
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looms and exchanging kind, anguished words with his idle 
workmen. They beg him to reopen the plant; he longs to 
help them and to work himself; but what can he do as long 
as an army of occupation starves and strangles his country? 

Very seldom has a more painful situation arisen in history, 
but very seldom, I hope and trust, has a terrible lesson gone 
home to hearts more worthy of understanding it. We had 
been spoiled and softened by victory; we shall be braced and 
hardened by disaster. And who knows if our children will 
not turn our military defeat into a moral victory? I trust 
them. These young lieutenants of the Maginot Line, these 
young pilots of the French Air Force, so brave, so keen, 
and who were never given a chance to show their metal, you 
will see what a generation they will build for France. You 
will see how, thanks to them, the name of France will once 
more be pronounced lovingly and admiringly by your chil- 
dren. You will see that the old tree will, next spring, 
blossom again. 

Perhaps some of you remember Kipling’s beautiful poem 
written after the Boer war, and whose each stanza ends with 
the refrain: 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget... . 


If all free nations have learnt the terrible lesson of our 
disaster; if they have learnt that there is no liberty without 
security and no security without unity; if they have learnt 
that freedom, born of discipline and strength, can be saved 
only by disciplined strength; if they have Jearnt that a com- 
mon faith is the condition of a common victory; if they have 
learnt that you can not fight planes and tanks with words 
and strikes; if they have learnt to lay aside, in times of 
national danger, the “comfort and smoothness,” the rivalries 
and greeds of ordinary life; if they have learnt “‘to fill the 
unforgiving minute” with sixty seconds of efficient work; if 
they have learnt the full and sinister meaning of those two 
words, the most tragic in any language: too late, then we 
have not suffered in vain, then France once more, at the cost 
of her blood and tears, has saved the world from darkness 
and servitude, and that is why, however painful the duty was 
to me, I have accepted to tell you today of our faults, pains, 
and hopes, lest you forget, lest you forget. 


SELF-PRESERVATION THROUGH SELF-DISCIPLINE 


By DR. WILL DURANT, Author of “The Story of Philosophy” and other books 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the National Association of Manufacturers and 45th Congress of American Industry, 
December 13, 1940 


I. 

HE function of the philosopher is to view the phenom- 
ena of life and the events of his time in a large per- 
spective ; to seek their secret causes and basic currents; 
to make his report as clearly as he can, and with the modesty 
that becomes an ignorant fragment presuming to interpret 
the inexplicable whole; and, when crisis comes, to accept 
with obedience and loyalty the decisions of those chosen and 
practical leaders who stand on the firing line of policy and 

action. 

The basic current of our time is a retreat from liberty to 
discipline. The basic problem of our time is to restore dis- 
cipline without destroying liberty. 

Since the basic need of society is order, and order is not 
spontaneous, the normal condition of mankind is one of 
authority and discipline. Authority and discipline are in 
most ages based upon military power, feudal land-ownership, 


supernatural belief, and the power of the father over his 
wife and his children. These are the ages of faith and sta- 
bility, of imagination and religious art. Such were all the 
world before Pericles, all Europe between Constantine and 
Columbus, all America between Columbus and Washing- 
ton. 

Liberty comes when the power of the army and the feu- 
dal baron is overthrown by the wealth of a rising business 
class whose expanding activity requires freedom of enter- 
prise and trade, and breaks down traditions and barriers. 
These periods in which the productive classes are domi- 
nant are the ages of “reason” and “progress”, of science and 
philosophy. Such were the ages of Pericles and Euripides 
in Athens, of Lucretius and Cicero in Rome. 

In modern times liberty has been widened and quickened 
beyond any historical precedent by five major steps in the 
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emancipation and growth of the business class. First, the 
military revolution—the invention of gunpowder, musket 
and cannon—which gave new power to the infantry against 
the sabre and castle of the feudal lord. Second, the intellec- 
tual revolution—the development of printing, the spread of 
books and enlightenment from the upper to the middle 
classes. Third, the commercial revolution: the opening of the 
Near East to Mediterranean trade in 1453, which financed 
the Italian Renaissance; and the opening of the Amer- 
icas and the Far East to European trade after 1492, which 
financed the Renaissance successively in Spain, Portugal, 
England, the Netherlands, and France. Fourth, the Refor- 
mation, which broke down all religious authority. Fifth, the 
Industrial Revolution — the development of power-driven 
machinery, enormously enlarging and enriching the business 
class, and finally enabling it to overthrow the landed aristoc- 
racy in England, the United States, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. Il 


It was from these sources that liberty spread into every 
sphere of modern life. The business classes made freedom 
the pervading principle of Western civilization because they 
had found it to be the first requirement of progressive in- 
dustry. In each field liberty was born of industrial freedom 
and industrial needs; and in every field it brought a fertiliz- 
ing stimulus that made the last one hundred years the richest 
in human experience. 

In government the rise of the business class created democ- 
racy, as the only political system that, within a moderate 
framework of order, would provide the liberty indispensable 
to a rapidly developing economy. In law the business class 
demanded, defended, and extended those rights of habeas 
corpus and trial by jury which are the last stand of personal 
liberty. It was the needs of modern industry, communica- 
tion, and commerce that spread literacy into every rank, and 
built a hundred thousand schools. It was the needs of manu- 
facturers and merchants that created the vast extension of 
advertising which has made possible the American press and 
radio of today, giving us the miracle of the world’s news and 
thought brought to us for a pittance, and the world’s music 
brought to us for almost nothing at all. It was the needs 
of industry, communication, and transport that stimulated 
and financed pure science and its practical applications; and it 
was this growth of science that emancipated philosophy from 
the leading strings of mythology. It was industry that gave 
the individual his own pay envelope, and freed him from 
parental tyranny. It was industry that emptied the home of 
it’s ancient drudgery, and liberated woman for a larger and 
more stimulating life. Marriage was turned from a fatality 
into an experiment, motherhood from an endless chain into 
an incident and an accident; every profession opened its 
doors to a charming and ageless womanhood. No other peo- 
ple had been so free since Nero’s Rome. 


III. 

These are magnificent achievements, constituting one of 
the most brilliant epochs in history; every lover of liberty 
must contemplate them with admiration and gratitude. But 
the challenge of our time is to inquire why it is that this 
house of freedom is falling about our heads; why in the very 
flower of this generous emancipation of the human soul, 
there has appeared the seed of weakness and decay, threaten- 
ing the suicide of all liberal civilization. Freedom is a trial 
as well as a gift; it is a test that only intelligence can pass. 
Every virtue may become a vice through excess, and nothing 
fails like excess. 

In many aspects of our life liberty has run an upward and 
downward course from stimulus to chaos, from creation to 
destruction. It has led to so dangerous a discord in history 


that both labor and capital have flirted with the vampire of 
dictatorship. In politics freedom has led to such corruption, 
incompetence, and waste that even lovers of democracy have 
at times doubted its ability to meet the issues of our com- 
plex life, or the challenges of a competing and regimented 
world. In science, freedom has multiplied and enlarged wea- 
pons as well as tools, and threatens to destroy in a decade 
what it created in a century. Freedom of thought has under- 
mined religious belief, and therefore the religious supports 
of our fragile morality. Freedom of youth has sapped paren- 
tal authority, and has almost ended the value of the family 
as an institution for forming responsible souls. Freedom in 
education has destroyed ‘discipline in the schools, and_has 
made for a shallow intellectualism and a dangerous flabbi- 
ness of character. Freedom in sex has separated love from 
parentage, has multiplied extra-marital relations, has smiled 
upon a hundred perversions, and has tolerated a moral chaos 
reminiscent of Rome’s decay. It has broken countless mar- 
riages with divorce, and has brought our birth rate within 
sight of our death rate and biological stagnation. 

Freedom in general has weakened the influence of society 
over the individual, has laughed at patriotism as a collective 
prejudice, has atomized our citizenship into irresponsible in- 
dividuals, and has opened the road to every racial division 
amongst us, to every hyphen in our hearts. It has coarsened 
our manners, our music, our dances, our literature, and our 
art, leading at times to an unschooled originality hardly 
distinguishable from insanity, except that in most cases it is 
the purchaser and not the creator who is insane. Freedom 
has produced in our larger cities a half-promiscuous night 
life by which the most influential part of our urban popula- 
tion is softened with epicureanism and an enervating indul- 
gence at a time when all the forces arrayed against us are 
strengthened with stoicism and discipline. 


IV. 


These excesses of freedom are challenging the life of 
freedom itself. They have in other countries led to a fascism 
that offers, as a solution to the problems of freedom, the 
domination of all life by martial law, the subjection of 
industry, government, religion, morals, marriage, education, 
literature, and art to a vast military and police power wielded 
by one man—a return to the Middle Ages with all their 
tyranny and obscurantism, and none of their beauty, their 
poetry, and their romance. 

Must we, to defend ourselves against the fascist powers, 
adopt the fascist philosophy and build over ourselves a 
fascist state? Or is it possible to re-create order, character, 
and national vitality within the framework of democracy? 

Democracy is not a failure. It is here and there corrupt, 
here and there incompetent, and everywhere extravagant; all 
in all, and because of its freedom, it is the most stimulating, 
the most friendly, the happiest society that has yet appeared 
among mankind. 

Liberty is not a failure; it may yet prove so superior in 
inventiveness to the chained minds of chained states as to 
wrest from them that last battle which cancels every defeat, 
and resettles every settlement. Liberty will be a failure only 
when events shall have shown that a free people cannot dis- 
cipline itself into health and strength. Democracy and dis- 
cipline, liberty and order, are no more irreconcilable than 
invention and convention, variation and heredity; possibly 
like these they are two sides of one complex reality. For 
more than a century the British have proved that liberty 
can live with order, even in the same soul. Can we rival 
them, and profit by their example, and their mistakes? 

Our first need is a simple principle to guide and inspire 
us. Perhaps it should be self-preservation through self-dis- 
cipline. The world is armed in body and soul; we must prove 
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that freedom too can arm itself, in body and soul. Greece, 
from which comes our clearest ray of light in these dark 
days, was right, twenty-four centuries ago, in picturing the 
goddess of wisdom, Athene Promachos, as armed with sword 
and helmet and shield, ready at any moment to defend her 
liberty. 

No civilization is conquered except from within; no nation 
can be saved except by itself. Freedom will save itself not 
by controlling the world, but by controlling itself. 


¥. 
How can we make in America a self-disciplined freedom ? 
! wish to think of the problem in larger terms than the im- 


mediate task. Therefore | recommend for your considera- 
tion ten proposals that will require not a year but a decade 
ior their fulfillment. 

Kirst, a healthier birth rate: through state bonuses for each 
child born to parents who have passed a test of freedom from 
serious and transmissible defect of body or mind; through 
the prohibition of parentage in those who cannot pass these 
tests; through a higher and longer income-tax exemption 
for children in school or college; through a rise in salary to 
any governmental employee for any legitimate child born to 
him; and, if this should prove successful, through the applica- 
tion of this principle by corporations to their salaried em- 
ployees. 

Second, a healthier population through a nation-wide pro- 
gram of slum-clearance and low-cost housing; national de- 
fense requires a vigorous and home-owning, home-loving 
people. 

‘Third, the restoration of parental authority. Libertarian 
education was a mistake, a ridiculous assumption of wisdom 
in infants. 

lourth, a sterner education, at home and in school, train- 
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ing the body in health and strength, the character in courage 
and self-control, returning to the Roman conception of vir- 
tue as virtus, the qualities of a man; the mind in clarity and 
concentration; and the hands in some manual trade. 

Fifth, a reinvigorated morality through earlier marriages, 
made possible by dowries; uniform and more rigorous divorce 
laws; the education of girls for wifehood and motherhood ; 
and a saner evaluation of women by men in terms not ex- 
clusively of sexual charm. 

Sixth, the extension of libel laws to protect racial and 
religious groups. We are a hundred ethnic and religious 
varieties in America, and we can survive only by mutual 
tolerance and cooperation; any move to divide us is an aid 
to our enemies, and treason to America. 

Seventh, a paid and permanent Industrial Council, ap- 
pointed by the National Association of Manufacturers and 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in collaboration with labor, 
to devise and propose to Congress ways and means of putting 
every man in America to useful work; reducing the strain 
and loss of strikes, perhaps by applying to all industrial dis- 
putes the principles of the Railway Labor Board; enabling 
every worker to earn enough to raise a family of healthy 
children; and waging patient but relentless war upon pov- 
erty as America’s Public Enemy No. 1. 

Eighth, a United States Civil Academy, and in every 
major university a School of Government, training men and 
women in public administration. 

Ninth, a National Board of Audit, and in each state a 
State Board of Audit, empowered to examine at any time 
the conduct and accounts of any government official, and 
to prosecute the guilty wherever found. 

Tenth, a National Advisory Council, composed of men 
and women chosen from and by every industry, business, pro- 
fession, and basic science, to consider the long-term problems 
of American life, and periodically to submit its conclusions 
and recommendations to Congress and the people. 


VI. 


At first this will be an unpopular program; but in time 
the nation will accept it with willing heart; even youth, 
which has never respected us for our soft indulgence of it, 
will relish difficult assignments and an invigorating discipline 
falling upon rich and poor alike. 

Only with such a tightening of our spiritual belts can 
we face the hard choice of 1941, and play any effective part 
in the unprecedented five-fold drama of our age—the conflict 
between individualism and communism, between Christian- 
ity and a militaristic paganism, between democracy and dic- 
tatorship, between the Germanic and the Anglo-Saxon world, 
between suiciding Europe and the resurrected East. 

America is still sound, healthy, courageous, inventive, 
vibrant; our economic system has created five times more 
wealth, and has distributed it more widely, than any other 
system in history; and our democracy, with all its faults, 
has come through a world war and a world depression with 
all its colors flying, and all our civil liberties intact. We 
have realized a generous measure of America’s purpose, a 
miraculous measure for one century. 

But America is not yet what we prayed that it might be. 
There is still injustice amongst us, incompetence, venality, 
here and there destitution in American homes, and hopeless- 
ness in the hearts of men. 

Do not be content with what you have done; use your 
skill, your energy, and your magnificent organization to 
forge for America a new industrial, moral, biological, eco- 
nomic statesmanship ; win the world for democracy by realiz- 
ing still more completely the dream that always sings in the 
heart of America—of a nation rich but happy, powerful but 
just, self-disciplined and therefore free. 
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Our Air 


Defense 


I DO NOT BELIEVE THERE IS ANY DANGER OF INVASION 
By COLONEL CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
Delivered before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, January 23, 1941 


before this committee to discuss the effect of aviation 

upon America’s position in time of war. I believe that 
this effect can be summed up briefly by saying that our posi- 
tion is greatly strengthened for defense and greatly weakened 
for attack. 

I base this statement upon two facts. First, that an in- 
vading army and its supplies must still be transported by 
sea. Second, that aviation makes it more difficult than ever 
before for a navy to approach a hostile shore. 

In support of these facts, I cite, for the first, the minute 
carrying capacity of aircraft in relation to the weight of 
equipment and supplies required for a major expeditionary 
force; and for the second, the experience of the British Navy 
off the Norwegian coast and in the North Sea. 

I do not believe there is any danger of an invasion of this 
continent, either by sea or by air, as long as we maintain an 
army, navy and air force of reasonable size and in modern 
condition, and provided we establish the bases essential for 
defense. 

How large our air force should be in actual numbers de- 
pends, of course, upon conditions in other parts of the world. 
Because of the existing European crisis, I should say that 
we would be wise to construct as rapidly as possible a total 
air force of about 10,000 thoroughly modern fighting planes 
plus reserves. 


I UNDERSTAND that I have been asked to appear 


Urces ProrectTive BAseEs 


This number would, I believe, be adequate to insure 
American security regardless of the outcome of the present 
European war. Whether our air force should be increased 
or decreased in the more distant future will be decided by 
circumstances which we cannot now foresee. But an in- 
dustry capable of building and maintaining a 10,000 plane 
force would, I believe, have adequate flexibility to meet any 
emergency with which we might be confronted in this 
hemisphere. 

Accompanying this expansion of our air force should be 
the construction of aviation bases in Newfoundland, Canada, 
the West Indies, parts of South America, Central Amer- 
ica, the Galapagos Islands, the Hawaiian Islands and 
Alaska. Secondary bases might be placed in parts of Green- 
land, but in my opinion Greenland is not of primary im- 
portance from the standpoint of aviation bases. 


SeEs No INvAsion By AiR ALONE 

Since many people are discussing the possibility of an air 
invasion of America, I would like permission to bring a 
few points to your attention in this connection. It is first 
necessary to establish clearly the difference between an air 
invasion where troops are landed and a bombing raid where 
there is no attempt to establish a base on enemy territory. 
I will treat these two problems separately, for they are 
entirely different. 

There has never been an invasion of enemy territory by 
air alone. The two outstanding examples of what might be 
called a partial air invasion were furnished by the German 
occupations of Norway and Holland. But in each of these 
instances the landing of troops by air was carried on simul- 


taneously with a ground army invasion on a major scale. 
The maximum number of troops that could have been trans- 
ported and supplied by air would have been ineffective with- 
out the immediate support of a ground army. If air in- 
vasion alone could be successful, it would have been used by 
the Germans against England many months ago. 

It is important to note that the transport of troops by air 
in Europe has been over a distance of a few hundred miles 
at most. An air invasion across the ocean is, I believe, ab- 
solutely impossible at this time, or in any predictable future. 
To be effective in America, enemy aircraft would have to 
operate from bases in America, and those bases would 
have to be established and supplied by sea. Aircraft alone 
are not capable of carrying a sufficient quantity of material. 

Claims have been made that America might be subject to 
air invasion by way of Alaska or Greenland, where the dis- 
tance between land is short. But such claims overlook the 
difficulties of climate and terrain in these semi-arctic areas. 
If air routes to Asia and Europe through the North were 
preferable to the greater over-water distances farther south, 
they would have been used years ago by commercial airlines. 


DiscouNTs GREENLAND ROUTE 


It is, of course, essential for us to maintain defense bases 
in Alaska. I believe that we should wage war with all of 
our resources if an invasion of Alaska or any other portion 
of America were attempted. But a sudden air invasion of 
this country by way of Alaska is out of the question. The 
conquest of Alaska would necessitate the movement of troops 
and supplies by ground and sea, the defeat of our own 
forces and the establishment of enemy bases. Even if that 
could be accomplished, there is little likelihood that the wilds 
of Canada could be crossed and the United States invaded 
by an army based upon remote Alaskan outposts of Asiatic 
or European powers. 

If an enemy were planning on an invasion of America, 
I believe that the route over Greenland is one of the last he 
would consider. I spent several weeks in Greenland in the 
Summer of 1933, surveying the coasts for air bases, and 
studying the conditions that would be encountered in op- 
erating a northern air route. I came to the conclusion that 
of all the possible air routes between America and Europe 
the one over Greenland would be the most difficult to es- 
tablish and operate. Except for a rugged and mountainous 
strip around the coast, Greenland is covered with ice. The 
climate is uncertain and severe, the Summer season is short, 
and the seas are filled with ice during the entire year. 


Consipers Air Bomsinc ATTACKS 

The question of transoceanic bombing is, as I have said, 
entirely different from that of air invasion. It is, of course, 
perfectly possible today to build bombing planes that could 
cross the ocean, drop several tons of bombs, and return to 
their starting point. Transoceanic bombing raids could do 
considerable damage on peacetime standards, but they would 
have very little effectiveness on wartime standards. The 
cost of transoceanic bombing would be extremely high, 
enemy losses would be large, and the effect on our military 
position negligible. 
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Such bombing could not begin to prepare the way for an 
invasion of this continent. If England is able to live at all 
with bases of the German air force less than an hour’s 
flight away, the United States is not in great danger across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Not only is such bombing ineffective 
theoretically, but from a practical standpoint it is interesting 
to note that not a single squadron of transoceanic bombing 
planes exists anywhere in the world today. 

I have, up to this point, attempted to show that aviation 
strengthens the defensive position of America. First, be- 
cause it is impossible for an enemy to invade this continent 
by means of aircraft alone; second, because transoceanic 
bombing is indecisive; third, because our own air force makes 
it more difficult than ever before for an enemy to approach 
our shores. 

However, I believe we are faced with the reverse situation 
when we contemplate sending our military forces abroad. 
Almost every advantage we have in defense would be a dis- 
advantage to us in attack. It would then be our problem 
to cross the sea in ships and force a landing against the es- 
tablished air bases of our enemy. 


JApAn’s AviATIOn HELp LACKING 
If one studies the situation objectively, it becomes obvious 
that there are three great centers of air strength in the world 
today: the United States, Germany and Japan. Up to the 
present time we have led in the development of commercial 


aviation. Germany has led in the development of military 
aviation and Japan has led in the development of aviation 
in the Orient. 

Since Oriental aviation is far behind that of Western 
nations, one might say that there are two great aviation 
powers: one in America and one in Europe. Personally, I 
do not believe it is possible for either America or Europe to 
invade the other successfully by air, or even by a combi- 
nation of air, land and sea, unless an internal collapse pre- 
cedes invasion. 

In this sense aviation has added to America’s security 
against Europe, and to Europe’s security against America. 
One might sum the matter up by saying that aviation de- 
creases the security of nations within a continent against each 
other, but increases the security of the continent as a whole 
against foreign invasion. 

That aviation will have a great effect on the future re- 
lationship of nations is beyond question. But we in America 
are possibly the most fortunate of all peoples in this respect. 
We have a country and climate well suited to the develop- 
ment of aircraft. We have natural resources, great industries 
and a national psychology ideally adapted to the tempo of 
the air. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that aviation is to us 
unquestionably an asset. It greatly strengthens our position 
and increases the security of this entire hemisphere from 
foreign attack. 


What Our Foreign Policy Should Be 


A ROAD FULL OF DANGEROUS HAZARDS 
By ALFRED M. LANDON, Former Presidential Candidate 


SPEAK tonight, to this famous club and to so many old 
friends, not as a leader, but as a plodding soldier, if you 
please, in the ranks. For the first time in some years, what 
I have to say commits no one but myself. 

The primary duty of political parties is to formulate poli- 
cies essential to the national welfare, and to provide respon- 
sible leadership capable of carrying out the policies favored 
by the majority. But in considering foreign policies there 
should be no question of partisanship. 

Many fundamental changes have been made and attemp- 
ted in government in the last few years. The radio has 
made it easy for people to hear and believe sweet words ‘of 
promise. We have been promised blessings that no one could 
deliver. The longing in every heart for safety and securi- 
ty has been answered by policies that could not provide safety 
and security, in the long run. 

We are being led along a road full of the most dangerous 
hazards. There is no safe, easy road now, as so many ex- 
pected at election time. All must take the hard way now, 
and presidential messages and addresses are threatening to 
make it harder. 

Early in December I advocated subsidies to Great Britain. 
I said we were thinking and acting too softly; that practi- 
cally everyone wanted the government to help Great Britain, 
but no one wanted to be disturbed in his present situation 
to do it; that we would all have to make more sacrifices, be- 
cause it was in our interests to aid England with materials. 
In a nutshell, that was what the President said three weeks 
later, in his fireside chat. The President also proposed a 
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subsidy, but camouflaged it as a lend and lease program, with 
the slick scheme in mind of fooling the American taxpayers 
into believing that we would get the unused materials or 
our money back. 

I am tremendously shocked by the intolerant attitude and 
the lack of frankness of many who discuss the issue in- 
volving the life and death of millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans, and of the republic. 

The leftwing radicals in this country are split into two 
groups. Those who are for war denounce the capitalists of 
the country as appeasers. The other leftwing group, which 
is opposed to war, denounces the capitalists as war mongers. 
Shrill cries of denunciation smother thoughtful argument and 
wise discussion that are desperately needed in charting our 
course. 

It is extremely difficult to make a factual discussion of the 
greatest emotional issue since the World War. One that 
involves death and suffering to many millions, and will af- 
fect the pattern of our living and our liberties for many 
years to come. It is extremely difficult to restrain our nat- 
ural anger at the brutalities of the Nazis and Fascists, and 
our admiration and sympathy for the heroic English and 
Greeks. 

There is little disagreement as to the unity of effort neces- 
sary to speed vital production for national defense. We are 
facing a real emergency, and there must be no half-way 
efforts here. The Communists and the Bunds are the only 
ones opposing America’s efforts to defend herself. 

There has been much confusion on the vital question of 
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what form our aid to Great Britain should take. And that eighteenth centuries. It runs no risk of involving us in war, 


confusion is caused by failure to settle the question of whether 
the success of Great Britain is the dominant vital interest 
of America, or whether staying out of war is the dominant 
vital interest of America. The President, in his message to 
Congress, practically committed us to underwrite an English 
victory, despite his pledge to the nation in his last fireside 
chat that we would not send an expeditionary force to Eu- 
rope. I can’t see how, in all sincerity, he can reconcile his 
message to Congress with that pledge, unless his words were 
mere rhetoric, when he said “principles of morality and con- 
sideration for our own security will never permit us to ac- 
quiesce in a peace dictated by the aggressors.” 

So far, in our aid to the British we are following, step 
by step, the pattern of the last World War. First, materials; 
second, money; and third, men. I am willing to take the first 
two steps, but not the third. Baldly stated, this brings little 
disagreement—publicly, at least. But the way we do the 
first and the second is the answer to the third. Too many 
of us are overlooking the inevitable effect of our actions re- 
gardless of our intentions. 

Those who really mean all aid to England short of war 
should specifically say: NO CONVOYING. NO AMERI- 
CAN SHIPS IN WAR ZONES. Are we for or against 
sending convoys or American ships into the war zones, or 
lending any more of our defense equipment over the protest 
of Army and Navy officials? This is a vital issue, because 
the minute an American ship is sunk, and the American flag 
is fired upon, and Americans are killed, we are in the war, 
with men. 

That means we have to underwrite a victory for Great 
Britain. If we are not to undertake that, we cannot give a 
blank check to Great Britain. The President did this in 
his message to Congress, when he said we would not allow 
Hitler to dictate the terms of peace. Here is a new and 
entirely different interpretation of national foreign policy 
than he stressed during his pre-election campaign. Then he 
advocated “all aid to Britain, short of war.” Now he says 
we do not intend to let the dictators win. Instead of “aid 
short of war” the President further committed himself to a 
war policy by urging “full support of all those resolute peo- 
ples, everywhere, who are resisting aggression. * * We ex- 
press our determination that the democratic cause shall pre- 
vail.” 

If this policy is to prevail, we must fight, if need be, in 
order to make the President’s words good. What then be- 
comes of his pledge not to send an armed expeditionary force 
to Europe? “Wars still are won or lost by the actual con- 
flict of armed bodies of troops.” 

If we are to stay out of this conflict with our troops, we 
must be careful of the pattern our aid is to follow. We must 
intelligently, not emotionally, discuss where one step today 
leads us tomorrow. 

That is one criticism I would make of the proposed lend 
and lease program. Unless the specific details were sub- 
mitted to the Congress, step by step, we might be in the war 
before we knew it. Furthermore, there is not a good founda- 
tion for the President’s specious reasoning that this would 
not cost the American taxpayer. The lend and lease pro- 
gram is the seed of future friction between England and 
America. It is like endorsing a blank note for a friend. 
You never know how much it is going to cost, and when. 

As I have said, early in December I proposed an outright 
subsidy to Great Britain. The advantage of this over the 
lend and lease program is that it is honest giving of help to 
England. We will know at all times exactly to a penny 
how much it is costing. We can stop it whenever we want 
to. It was the policy of England, in the seventeenth and 


and we continue it as long as it is to our interest. I don’t 
favor helping England as a matter of charity, or of common 
ties. I favor helping her because it is to America’s interest 
to do so. And we should charge the cost as part of our 
national defense. 

With an outright subsidy we are not underwriting an 
English victory with the blood, suffering, and lives of our 
boys. We are only putting in money, that we will lose any- 
how under any other scheme. And as I have said, it is the 
policy England pursued in subsidizing continental nations. 

Let’s stop kidding ourselves on aid to Great Britain short 
of war, and lending and leasing without cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. The lending of war material—the garden hose 
scheme—might better be compared to lending a cake of ice 
in July in Kansas, with the same hope of recovery. 

Those who favor a course of all aid to Great Britain 
should also state, if words have their natural meaning, that 
America is going to underwrite a British victory. Then we 
would have an honest, clear statement of policies that would 
not confuse the issue. 

Let us face frankly the question, is a British victory essen- 
tial to America’s security? If it is, and if we are going to 
adopt that policy, the sooner we end our indecision the 
better, because the more effective we will be, especially in 
the highly important coordination of our efforts with Great 
Britain’s. But I do not believe that a British victory is essen- 
tial to our security. I think our difficulties would enormously 
increase if Hitler should win. You can’t have good relations 
when there is no trust, and we cannot believe his official 
statements. If he wins, we certainly will be living in a 
world doing business on a government-controlled barter basis. 
Also, if Britain wins, we may do so, to some extent. Of 
course, if Britain wins, it will be much easier to uphold the 
Monroe doctrine. We will be much more secure in the es- 
sential raw materials we do not possess. And the chances 
for working out world collaboration for peace and order 
are certainly much better with England surviving. But none 
of these things threaten the security of the republic as much 
as would our becoming involved in another European war. 
There isn’t a Navy or a combination of Navies in the world 
that can seriously menace our shores or those of the coun- 
tries north and south of us, unless the entire English Navy 
is surrendered intact. If England is in such shape that this 
is probable, then she is past help. 

We have a great and a very real interest in English suc- 
cess. But to say our national security rests on her victory is 
a mistatement. Even if England wins this war, and the 
President assures us she will, we are bound to suffer great 
economic and social disturbances for many years to come. 

If Hitler wins, it will be a “new and terrible era” for a 
time, and we will suffer still greater economic and political 
disturbances for many years. But in the end free labor will 
always whip forced labor, and without going to war to do it. 

But if we get into this war with fighting forces, when the 
end comes, we will suffer the greatest economic, social, and 
political disturbances. 

Add a long war to the personal government the President 
admits with the suspension of the bill of rights and other 
constitutional safeguards—more short cuts in the name of 
emergency—more blank checks by the Congress to the chief 
executive, and representative government in this country will 
be on thin ice. Then add also a fourth term, plus the ter- 
rible economic suffering and racial hatred of minorities which 
will be the aftermath of our participation in the war, and 
the Republic may well go through the rock crusher. In de- 
feating totalitarianism abroad, we will strengthen its hold 
here at home. Already the President is maneuvering behind 
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the screen of national defense to seize control of the oil in- 
dustry. Where is there the slightest foundation for his state- 
ment of last week of the “urgent need” of federal control? 
| supported the federal oil control bill when it was first 
proposed by the administration eight years ago. And later 
| supported the state compact. It was weak and wobbly at 
the start. It has grown stronger with the years. The “ur- 
gent need” for federal legislation was before the states had 
learned how to handle this vital conservation problem. To- 
day the states, with the exception of Illinois, are doing a 
pretty good job of conservation. I wish the national admin- 
istration was doing as good a job in national defense. The 
greatest bottlenecks are in its management of other busi- 
nesses. The attempt to take the oil conservation problem 
out of the hands of the states is a warning of what will be 
attempted under the smokescreen of national defense. 

Already the Civil Liberties Union is warning of curbs on 
the freedom of labor and minority groups. Even a few months 
more of what we are doing now will mean economic chaos, 
and a regimented society, when the end comes, unless we 
plan wisely now. 

Already force and terrorism, which are the foundation of 
the dictator’s strength, are in evidence in this country. They 
are being used by the city bosses. Millions of pseudo-free 
Americans have already unconsciously adopted the philo- 
sophy of the black shirts and the brown shirts and the reds, 
in that they boast that if you belong to the “organization” 
the “organization” will take care of you. 

Already force and threats have been used by administra- 
tion spokesmen to gain political support for the administra- 
tion in political campaigns and in legislation. 

No, the question of the survival of the Republic is not 
going to be decided in England. It will be decided here. 
With the question of our methods of aiding Britain playing 
a vital part in that decision. Also, the survival of the Re- 
public is going to be decided by how wisely we meet the 
problems of inequitable distribution of wealth; of securing 
the cooperation and responsibility of labor; of protecting the 
ownership of the land by the man who actually lives on it 
and works it; and strengthening our economic foundations, 
weakened by eight years of New Deal experiments. 

We must recognize the fundamental fact that the United 
States is an indivisible economy, as well as an indivisible 
union of the states. This calls for treatment of agriculture, 
labor, industry, and finance no longer as separate problems, 
but as inseparable parts of the common national interest. 

It is rather obvious, whatever happens, that the capitalistic 
system is going through a wringer, but the question remains 
to be decided, again and again, whether the Republic is to 
go through a rock crusher. When the clothes go through 
the wringer they come out clean and new, ready for more 
wear. But rocks going through a crusher come out broken 
up. 





By J. 


Preserving the Private Enterprise System 


FREE GOVERNMENT CANNOT EXIST WITHOUT IT 
HOWARD PEW, Vice-President, National Association of Manufacturers and President, Sun Oil Company 


To state our present position in the simplest terms, we are 
living deliriously and dangerously upon a war boom bubble, 
ready to burst upon the first prick of peace. The longer 
the war boom bubble goes, the worse it will be. The after- 
math may be accompanied by nearly as grave dangers to 
our form of government, to our way of life, to our indivi- 
dual liberties and basic personal rights, as the war period 
itself. 

By that time, whether we have participated in the present 
European and Asiatic wars or not, with our navy and troops, 
the entire economy of the United States will have been built 
upon—and built up, high, wide, and handsome—a war 
economy. 

Will government be prepared for the change from a war- 
time boom to a peacetime economy? Will industry be pre- 
pared? Will labor be prepared? Will finance be prepared ? 
Will the farmer be prepared? Will the party in power be 
prepared? Will the opposition party be prepared? 

Here are some questions worth thinking about, and worthy 
of the highest type of leadership now, in preparing to work 
out the answers. Unless industry, labor, agriculture, finance, 
and political leadership are willing and able to cooperate in 
the post-war period, the only answer to the post-war prob- 
lems will be a complete regimentation by government—and 
a personal, one-man government, at that. 

We, as Republicans, as the opposition party, have a re- 
sponsibility that our leadership be planning, and planning 
with leaders of the groups I have named, for this period of 
transition, so that there may be unity in working out the 
post-war period. 

But we have immediate jobs ahead of us. The United 
States is facing a decision; whether we in the western hemi- 
sphere shall try to preserve intact here in the New World 
the democratic principle of government, or whether we shall 
become, forever and a day, a party to Old World power poli- 
tics. 

Neither nations nor individuals can become assured of any 
kind of security, through the use of force to try to guaran- 
tee security to others. 

Through a contagion of fear, peoples all over the world 
have become hysterical about security—about economic rather 
than political security. There is no economic security for 
the masses, except that which comes through retaining and 
exercising political power the average citizens have acquired 
through popular government. All of us are certain to lose 
much of the political powers we possess if we are drawn into 
this war. Therefore there is nothing so important to all 
of us as to remain at peace until we are forced to fight for 
our own political security. 

I believe our way of life will be made easier if England 
wins. But the all important determination for us is to make 
ourselves strong enough to preserve that way of life, no 
matter who wins the war. 





Delivered at the National Association of Manufacturers 45th Annual Congress of American Industry, New York, 


UST when this country is struggling with a serious 
economic depression, we have forced upon us a pro- 
gram of national defense; and so it is a time for 

straight thinking and courageous action. We must not per- 

mit ourselves to be influenced by incompetent leadership. 


December 12, 1940 


Fakirs and quacks surround us. We find them in every 
phase of human activity, but the economic quacks outnumber 
all the rest. These quack economists would have us believe 
that they could cure all of our business ills in no time at all. 
They are like the quack doctor who was asked to sit in 
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consultation with a group of real doctors. After the patient 
had been put through his examination, one of the doctors 
announced that the patient was convalescing. “Ah,” spoke 
up the quack doctor, “that isn’t serious. I’ve often cured that 
in 24 hours.” 

These quack economists would have us believe that the 
Government ought to plan everything for us and control 
all our activities. They believe that if we would only pro- 
duce less, all of us would be better provided for. This happy 
theory so impressed Ogden Nash that he wrote a little 
poem, “One From One Leaves Two.” Let me try to re- 
peat it. It runs: 


Higgledy piggledy, my black hen, 

She lays eggs for gentlemen, 
Gentlemen come every day 

To count what my black hen doth lay. 
If perchance she lays too many, 

They fine my hen a pretty penny; 

If perchance she fails to lay 

The gentleman a bonus pay. 


Mumbledy pumbledy, my red cow, 
She’s cooperating now. 

At first she didn’t understand 

That milk production must be planned ; 
She didn’t understand at first 

She either had to plan or burst; 

But now, the Government reports, 
She’s giving pints instead of quarts. 


Fiddle-de-dee, my next-door neighbors, 
They are giggling at their labors. 
First they plant the tiny seed, 

Then they water, then they weed, 
Then they hoe and prune and lop, 
Then they raise a record crop, 

Then they laugh their sides asunder, 
And plow the whole kaboodle under. 


Abracadabra, thus we learn 

The more you create, the less you earn, 
The less you earn, the more you’re given, 
The less you lead, the more you’re driven. 
The more destroyed, the more they feed, 
The more you pay, the more they need, 
The more you earn, the less you keep, 
And now I lay me down to sleep. 


Our American system of free enterprise is far more than 
just a way of doing business. It is a system which at its best 
comprehends good sportsmanship; gives free play to the laws 
of supply and demand and of competition; produces an ever- 
improving standard of living; develops initiative, character, 
and discipline; and in many ways goes far toward improving 
the morale and bettering the lives of our people. When I 
speak of free enterprise at its best, I mean when it is free of 
monopoly, private or governmental; free of government con- 
trol or intimidation; free of trade agreements that would 
control prices and production, after the manner of the Euro- 
pean cartel system, and after the manner too, if you please, 
of the late and unlamented N.R.A. For a democratic gov- 
ernment to destroy free enterprise, is for that government to 
destroy itself. 

Planning as applied to the other fellow has always been 
tolerated ; in fact, among those groups who do the planning 
for the other fellow, planning has been downright popular. 
There are many different kinds of planning: individual plan- 
ning, group planning and governmental planning. In in- 
dividual planning one can defend himself with his fists, a 
club or any other handy weapon; but when one opposes gov- 


ernmental planning one must combat the entire armed forces 
of the nation. There is no surer way of ruining a man than 
for some one else to plan out his life. There is no surer way 
of ruining a nation than for the government to plan for the 
lives and the activities of its people, for a nation can be no 
greater than are its people. Let me cite a few instances of 
how ancient governmental economic planning worked. 

A Chinese writer on Confucius describes price-fixing and 
manipulation of supply and demand as early as the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. In the city where he lived a superintendent was 
appointed for each shop, and prices were rigidly fixed. For 
every 20 shops there was a master of merchants, who fixed 
the prices. It was decreed that even when there was crop 
failure and famine, grain should be sold at the same prices 
that normally prevailed. The scheme necessitated an army of 
officials, inspectors, overseers and other functionaries—just 
as economic planning has multiplied our Government of- 
ficials. An auditor of price was required to see that the mer- 
chants adhered to the prices which the Government had 
fixed ; but the Government attempted to control supplies by 
raising and lowering prices. A central bank was set up simi- 
lar to some of our own financial agencies, to buy up crop 
surpluses and hold them until they could be fed out at the 
Government-fixed prices. Because of the impossibility of ad- 
ministering such a program, the police soon became an im- 
portant part of the marketing plan. The gate to the market 
place was guarded by two policemen with whips and hal- 
berds. Every two shops had a policeman on guard; for every 
ten shops there was a captain of police; and finally, a detec- 
tive was assigned to every five shops, to spy on all the others! 
The story of the resultant riots, suffering and disaster is too 
long to recount; anyhow, whether as a means to obtain 
reasonable prices or to build up a huge political machine, the 
entire scheme was a miserable failure. 

The story of that Egyptian Pharaoh whom Joseph served 
as Prime Minister, as told in the Book of Genesis, might well 
be referred to here, in the light of our own country’s recent 
experiments. Joseph knew through divine inspiration that 
there were to be seven fat years, followed by seven lean 
years. So he stored up the surpluses during the fat years, 
and when the lean years came was prepared to feed the 
people. But Pharaoh, like governments generally, could not 
resist the temptation to seize this opportunity for his own 
aggrandizement. He fed the people, but he took from them 
in exchange for his food, first all of their money—just as our 
economic planners several years ago gathered in all of our 
gold. Then he took their cattle, and when their cattle were 
gone he took their land. Next he removed the people from 
the land and herded them into the cities—a resettlement 
program. Finally he sent the people back to the land as his 
tenants, distributed seed to them, and set them at work 
again—exacting from them one-fifth of all their produce as 
rent. Now, that may seem a bit steep, but it is really quite 
moderate as compared with our own country’s cost of Gov- 
ernment, which according to the latest figures amounts to 
30 per cent of the national income or one-half more than 
Pharaoh exacted. Altogether the parallel is impressive. 
Pharaoh took the produce, money, cattle and land of the 
people—just as our Government has been busily engaged 
taking over the agriculture, industry, enterprise, business and 
finances of this country. The Egyptian people were impov- 
erished and became “servants unto Pharaoh”; and consider- 
ing how far our Government has gone in taking control of 
the substance, the activities and the liberties of our people, 
we realize that we, too, are well on our way to become “ser- 
vants unto Pharaoh”. 

Now the truth is that great inventions and new ideas for 
the advancement of the human race have always had to 
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overcome popular prejudice and even organized opposition. 
‘Those who possess real inventive genius have invariably been 
regarded as queer chaps, to be viewed with suspicion and 
carefully watched. All history teaches us that only through 
the operation of an economy of free enterprise has it been 
possible to effectuate the release of man’s genius. Let me 
skip over a little matter of some four thousand years and 
cite an example of how a great medical advance was accom- 
plished when a man of genius insisted, in the face of popular 
hostility, on following a course which led to a really great 
contribution to the human welfare. 

One hundred and thirty years ago Ephraim McDowell 
was a practicing physician at Danville, Kentucky, then a 
small hamlet out in the wilderness. A few days before 
Christmas he was summoned to come sixty miles to see a 
patient, a Mrs. Crawford. The local doctor had told her 
that she was pregnant, but after ten or eleven months had 
passed her condition became so alarming that Dr. McDowell 
was called in consultation. He diagnosed the case as ovarian 
tumor. No surgeon had ever dared operate in such a case, 
because it was popularly believed that any contact of the 
outside atmosphere with the interior of the abdominal cavity 
meant certain death. 

But Dr. McDowell had long believed such an operation 
possible, and induced Mrs. Crawford to let him do it. The 
operation had to be performed at his home, where he had 
his surgical appliances; and so Mrs. Crawford accompanied 
him on horseback the sixty miles back to Danville, suffering 
excruciating agony at every step. When the village learned 
that this unheard of operation was to be performed, feeling 
ran high against Dr. McDowell. The people believed the 
operation should be stopped, either by law or by a mob, if 
necessary. But Dr. McDowell was undaunted. Even though 
he knew that the operation might result in the death of his 
patient, and certain death to him if the patient died, because 
he would be regarded as a murderer, neverthless he was 
prepared to take the risk. 

‘The operation was performed on Christmas morning, and 
after the services at the local church the angry people gath- 
ered in front of the doctor’s house and, with a rope over a 
tree limb, were prepared to hang him just as soon as the 
patient died. Finally, becoming impatient, they tried to 
break into the house, but were restrained by the sheriff. 

This was before the development of anesthesia, and legend 
has it that Mrs. Crawford sang hymns to drown out the 
pain while the doctor worked. Anyhow, despite the scream- 
ing of his patient on the inside and the howling of the mob 
outside, Dr. McDowell performed the first abdominal op- 
eration of its kind in the history of surgery. Mrs. Craw- 
ford not only survived, but lived to be over eighty years of 
age. 

If the socialization of medicine had been in force at that 
time, what do you suppose would have been the attitude of 
the Medical Economic Planning Board toward such an oper- 
ation? And if throughout the world Medical Planning 
Boards had been in authority during these last 130 years, 
what do you suppose would have been the status of medicine 
today? I suspect it would have been just what it was before 
Dr. McDowell performed this amazing operation. You may 
think that statement a bit rash, but I submit that there was 
little or no progress during all those centuries when the peo- 
ples of the world lived under various schemes of government 
controls and economic planning. 

The program of government planning and control invari- 
ably leads to dictatorship, and we have already gone half way 
down that road. A recent analysis described our Federal 
Government as a maze of 10 departments, 133 bureaus, divi- 
sions, authorities and agencies, and 68 independent estab- 





lishments; altogether employing over a million persons. 
These agencies assume authority to make rules and orders 
which have the force of law. Let me cite one illustration. 
It is from a recent book, ‘““The Dead Hand of Bureaucracy”, 
by Lawrence Sullivan. He tells this incident. 

A country grocer, Bill Miller, of Cheltenham, Maryland, 
sold sugar in quantities of 100 pounds or more. Some months 
later an agent from the Bureau of Internal Revenue notified 
him that he had violated a regulation which required that 
sales of sugar of 100 pounds or more must be reported to 
the Revenue Bureau. Miller was duly arrested and on trial 
said he had never heard of such a law or regulation. He had 
asked his Congressman about it, and been assured that there 
was no such law. The Congressman had asked the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau at the Library of Congress, and had 
been assured that there was no such law. 

But when the case went to the jury the Court instructed 
that there was a regulation which required such a report, 
and the Judge firmly stated that ignorance of the law was no 
excuse. It took the jury just five minutes to find Miller 
guilty, and he was sentenced to six months in jail. 

This incident illustrates that nobody knows nowadays 
what the law is, because boards and commissions are con- 
sistently grinding out thousands of new rules and orders 
which have the effect of law. The road to dictatorship is 
paved with just such decrees. Congress no longer makes the 
laws. It has delegated its authority to a horde of little 
bureaucrats who now rule the American people. 

We cannot but view with concern the tendency of Gov- 
ernment to control more and more of industry, and so con- 
tinually to narrow the field left open to free enterprise. The 
railroads with their rates, wages and finances under Govern- 
ment control; the other public utilities; the banks, insurance 
companies and other investment concerns; and now the coal 
industry and the merchant marine—these are all practically 
closed to free enterprise and the operation of natural econo- 
mic law. And finally, consider the most elemental and least 
integrated of all industries, agriculture. Here we see that 
the cold, deadly hand of Government, experimenting this 
year with one nostrum, and the next year with another, has 
produced all the symptoms of creeping paralysis. 

This persistent effort to bring industry, enterprise and 
business under Government domination is a flat denial of 
all the lessons of the 150 years of the industrial age. Within 
that brief period the institutions of representative political 
democracy and economic freedom have grown up side by 
side. They have lived together and flourished together; and 
their epoch has been marked by the emancipation of the 
common man and by humanity’s most impressive advances 
in the arts and sciences. Within this brief period human 
slavery, an institution as old as human society, has been 
abolished because it could not survive in an age when dis- 
covery, invention, science and enterprise demanded the most 
and the best that free men could give. The men who har- 
nessed nature’s energies to the mechanical devices of the 
machine age were the real emancipators. Religious liberty, 
universal education, freedom of thought and freedom to 
express one’s opinions, all came as part of the great emanci- 
pation; and at last man came to understand that his Govern- 
ment is subject to his will and not he to his Governments’ 
caprices. 

Before I close may I be permitted just a word about my 
own Company’s attitude toward the problems which con- 
front every business operating under a system of free enter- 
prise and open competition. I refer to it because I believe 
it is the attitude of practically all such American business 
today. We have never assumed a divine right to a share and 
a place in our industry. If some one else could serve the 
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public better in quality or price, he was entitled to the busi- 
ness. That is still our attitude. It is the attitude of the 
whole industry. Every one recognizes that his right to con- 
tinue in business depends upon his ability to give the public 
what it wants at prices which it is both willing and able to 
pay. To live up to that formula has kept us all scratching. It 
is a case of “root hog or die”, and my agricultural friends 
tell me that the most vigorous rooter is usually the healthi- 
est hog. 


It is my conviction that your great association has no 


higher duty than that of inculcating in the public mind an 
understanding of what the American competitive system of 
free enterprise is and what it means to the American people. 
When that understanding is firmly planted, the system will 
be safe. Men who occupy places of high responsibility in the 
administration of this system must always bear in mind that 
it has not come as a divine right. Their service is essentially 
that of trustees, and their trusteeship will continue only so 
long as they are able to make a good accounting of their 
stewardship. 


The Defense of the United States 


SPEED IS OUR GREATEST NEED TODAY 
By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State of the United States 
Made before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, January 15, 1941 


E are here to consider a bill designed to promote the 

W defense of the United States. I shall not discuss the 

technical details of the proposed measure, since that 

will be done by other departments of the government more di- 

rectly concerned with these matters. I shall place before you 

briefly the controlling facts relating to the manner in which 

the dangers that now confront this hemisphere and, there- 

fore, this nation have arisen, and the circumstances which 

render imperative all possible speed in our preparation for 
meeting these dangers. 

During the past eight years, our government has striven, 
by every peaceful means at its disposal, to secure the estab- 
lishment in the world of conditions under which there would 
be a reasonable hope for enduring peace. We have pro- 
ceeded in the firm belief that only if such conditions come 
to exist will there be a certainty that our country will be 
fully secure and safely at peace. The establishment of such 
conditions calls for acceptance and application by all nations 
of certain basic principles of peaceful and orderly interna- 
tional conduct and relations. 

Accordingly, in the conduct of our foreign relations, this 
government has directed its efforts to the following objectives: 
(1) peace and security for the United States, with advocacy 
of peace and limitation and reduction of armament as uni- 
versal international objectives; (2) support for law, order, 
justice and morality and the principle of non-intervention ; 
(3) restoration and cultivation of sound economic methods 
and relations, based on equality of treatment; (4) develop- 
ment, in the promotion of these objectives, of the fullest 
practicable measure of international cooperation; (5) promo- 
tion of the security, solidarity and general welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


THE Roap To TYRANNY 


Observance and the advocacy of the basic principles under- 
lying these policies and efforts toward their acceptance and 
application became increasingly important as three nations, 
one after another, made abundantly clear, by word and by 
deed, their determination to repudiate and destroy the very 
foundations of a civilized world order under law and to 
enter upon the road of armed conquest, of subjugation of 
other nations, and of tyrannical rule over their victims. 

The first step in this fatal direction occurred in the Far 
East in 1931 with forceful occupation of Manchuria in con- 
travention of the provisions of the nine-power treaty and 
of the Kellogg-Briand pact. The equilibrium in the Far East 
which had been established by the Washington Conference 


treaties of 1921-22 became seriously disturbed by the setting 
up by forceful means in a part of China of a regime under 
Japanese control under the name of “Manchukuo.” This 
control over Manchuria has been marked by the carrying out 
of a policy of discrimination which has resulted in forcing 
out American and other foreign interests. 

During the years that followed, Japan went steadily for- 
ward in her preparations for expansion by force of arms. In 
December, 1934, she gave notice of her intention to terminate 
the naval treaty of February 6, 1922. She then proceeded 
with intensified construction of military and naval arma- 
ments, at the same time undertaking, from time to time, 
limited actions directed toward an extension of her domina- 
tion over China and involving disregard and destruction of 
the lawful rights and interests of other countries, including 
the United States. 

In July, 1937, the armed forces of Japan embarked upon 
large-scale military operations against China. Invading forces 
of more than a million men occupied large areas along the 
seaboard and in the central provinces. In these areas there 
were set up puppet regimes which instituted systems of con- 
trols and monopolies discriminatory in favor of the interests 
of the invading country. 


Wou.tp Controt HALF THE WorLD 


It has been clear throughout that Japan has been actuated 
from the start by broad and ambitious plans for establishing 
herself in a dominant position in the entire region of the 
western Pacific. Her leaders have openly declared their 
determination to achieve and maintain that position by force 
of arms and thus to make themselves masters of an area con- 
taining almost one-half of the entire population of the world. 
As a consequence, they would have arbitrary control of the 
sea and trade routes in that region. 

Previous experience and current developments indicate that 
the proposed “new order” in the Pacific area means, politi- 
cally, domination by one country. It means, economically, 
employment of the resources of the area concerned for the 
benefit of that country and to the ultimate improvement of 
other parts of the area and exclusion of the interests of other 
countries. It means, socially, the destruction of personal lib- 
erties and the reduction of the conquered peoples to the role 
of inferiors. 

It should be manifest to every person that such a program 
for the subjugation and ruthless exploitation by one country 
of nearly one-half of the population of the world is a matter 
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of immense significance, importance and concern to every 
other nation wherever located. 

Notwithstanding the course which Japan has followed dur- 
ing recent years, this government has made repeated efforts 
to persuade the Japanese government that her best interests 
lie in the development of friendly relations with the United 
States and with other countries which believe in orderly and 
peaceful processes among nations. We have at no time made 
any threats. 

In Europe, the first overt breach of world order was made 
by Italy when, in 1935, that country invaded and conquered 
Ethiopia, in direct contravention of solemnly accepted obliga- 
tions under the covenant of the League of Nations and of 
the Kellogg-Briand pact. In 1939 Italy seized Albania in 
violation of unequivocal treaty obligations. In the summer 
of 1940 she entered the European war on the side of Ger- 
many with the openly avowed purpose of participating with 
that country in a remodeling of the world on the basis of a 
“new order” founded upon unlimited and unrestricted use of 
armed force. Finally, without provocation, she has attacked 
Greece. 

War BECAME INEVITABLE 


Throughout this period the government of the United 
States made known to the government of Italy its anxious 
concern over the growing deterioration of peaceful interna- 
tional relationships. Both on the occasion of the Italo-Ethio- 
pian controversy and during the period proceding Italy’s en- 
try into the European war, this government addressed numer- 
ous communications to the government of Italy in an effort to 
prevent new breeches of world order. 

Germany, from the time that Hitler and his associates came 
to power in 1933, began feverishly to construct vast arma- 
ments, while following a program of repeatedly made and 
repeatedly broken promises as a part of a skillful diplomatic 
game designed to lull the suspicions of other countries. After 
employing for several months at the disarmament conference 
in Geneva tactics which have since become a distinct pattern 
of German policy—further demands as previous demands 
are met—Germany, in October, 1933, rendered impossible 
any effective international agreement for limitation of arma- 
ments by withdrawing from the disarmament conference. 
There then followed nearly six years during waich Germany, 
having determined upon a policy of unlimited conquest, moved 
inevitably toward the catastrophe of war. 

Germany’s work of preparation followed two main lines. 
The first consisted in the creation of armed force. To this 
end her entire national economy was transformed into a 
highly regimented and highly disciplined war economy. Every 
phase of national activity became harnessed to the require- 
ments of preparation for war. More than half of the national 
income was expended for military purposes. Foreign trade 
and foreign payments became rigidly controlled for the same 
purpose. The production of planes and tanks and guns and 
all the other countless accessories of a modern war machine 
became the immediate objective of the whole national effort. 

The second line consisted of a series of steps directed 
toward improving the strategic position of Germany. The 
first of these was the occupation and fortification of the 
Rhineland in 1936, in direct violation of the Locarno treaty, 
voluntarily entered into by Germany ten years earlier. Then 
followed, in rapid succession, the absorption of Austria, in 
direct violation of pledges given by Hitler to respect the 
sovereignty and independence of that country; the dismem- 
berment and final seizure of Czecho-Slovakia, in spite of 
Hitler's assurances after the seizure of Austria that Germany 
desired no additional territory in Europe and in violation of 
a solemn pledge to respect the independence of that country, 


officially given in October, 1938; the annexation of Memel, 
and, finally, on September 1, 1939, a brutal attack upon, and 
the devastation and partitioning of, Poland. 


U. S. Ratsep Voice ror PEACE 


The period of the war has witnessed the invasion and oc- 
cupation of Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and Lux- 
emburg, in violation of the scrupulously observed neutrality of 
these countries and in contravention, in the cases of some of 
these countries, of assurances expressly given by Germany of 
her intention to respect their independence and sovereignty; 
the invasion and partial occupation of France; the splitting 
up of Rumania and the German occupation of the remaining 
portion of that country. 

These seizures have been accomplished through a combined 
use of armed force applied from without and of an almost 
unbelievable amount of subversive activity from within. Each 
of the invaded and occupied countries has been subjected to 
a reign of terror and despotism. By word and by deed, the 
invaders have made unmistakably clear their determination 
to impose permanently upon these unfortunate countries a 
rule of tyranny frequently reminiscent of the worst pages 
of ancient history. 

So long as there seemed to remain even a faint hope of in- 
ducing the leaders of Germany to desist from the course 
which they were following, the government of the United 
States neglected no opportunity to make its voice heard in 
restraint. It went further, and repeatedly offered its assist- 
ance in economic readjustments which might promote solu- 
tion of the existing difficulties by peaceful means. All hope 
disappeared when the Nazi legions struck at Poland and 
plunged Europe into a new war. 

Since then, it has become increasingly apparent that man- 
kind is today face to face, not with regional wars or isolated 
conflicts, but with an organized, ruthless and implacable move- 
ment of steadily expanding conquest. We are in the presence 
of forces which are not restrained by considerations of law 
or principles or morality; which have fixed no limits for 
their program of conquest; which have spread over large 
areas on land and are desperately struggling now to seize con- 
trol of the oceans as an essential means of achieving and 
maintaining their conquest of the other continents. 

Control of the high seas by law-abiding nations is the key 
to the security of the Western Hemisphere in the present-day 
world situation. Should that control be gained by the part- 
ners of the tri-partite pact, the danger to our country, great 
as it is today, would be multiplied manyfold. 


U. S. Invasion No ImpossIBILITy 


It is frequently said that there can be no danger of an 
invasion of the New World. It is said: As Germany has 
not been able to cross the British Channel, how can she 
cross the Atlantic? 

German forces could cross the Channel in an hour’s time 
were it not for the fact that Britain, now thoroughly pre- 
pared and well armed, is fighting every hour of the day to 
prevent that crossing, and is fortified with every known 
device to repel a landing. The twenty miles of water between 
continental Europe and Britain are under British, not Ger- 
man, control. Were Britain defeated, and were she to lose 
command of the seas, Germany could easily cross the At- 
lantic—especially the south Atlantic—unless we were ready 
and able to do what Britain is doing now. Were the Atlantic 
to fall into German control, the Atlantic would offer little 
or no assurance of security. 

Under these conditions our national security would require 
the continuous devotion of a very great part of all our work 
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and wealth for defense production, prolonged universal mili- 
tary service, extremely burdensome taxation, unending vigil- 
ance against enemies within our borders, and complete in- 
volvement in power diplomacy. These would be the neces- 
sities of a condition as exposed as ours would be. 

Great Britain is today a veritable fortress. So will this 
country be when our preparations for armed defense are com- 
pleted. Most likely, however, it will not be by direct and 
frontal attack that the would-be invaders will undertake the 
conquest of this country, if they ever have a chance to em- 
bark upon such an enterprise. It is rather to be anticipated 
that their efforts would first be directed against other por- 
tions of this hemisphere, more vulnerable than this country, 
and then against us. 

Subversive forces are hard at work in many American 
countries, seeking to create internal dissension and disunion 
as a now-familiar prelude to armed invasion. Today these 
forces are held ‘in check and are being steadily eradicated. 
But the entire situation would change if control of the high 
seas were to pass into the hands of the would-be attackers. 
Under such conditions, the difficulties of continental defense 
would demand from us vastly greater efforts than we are 
now called upon to envisage. 


ContTrou or Sgas Is Crux 


The most serious question today for this country is whether 
the control of the high seas shall pass into the hands of 
powers bent on a program of unlimited conquest. It is in 
this light, above all, that we should order our present-day 
thinking and action with respect to the amount of material 
assistance which our country is prepared to furnish Great 
Britain. 

On no other question of public policy are the people of this 
country so nearly unanimous and so emphatic today as they 
are on that of the imperative need, in our own most vital 
interest, to give Great Britain and other victims of attack 
the maximum of material aid in the shortest possible space 
of time. This is so because it is now altogether clear that 
such assistance to those who resist attack is a vital part of 
our national self-defense. In the face of the forces of con- 
quest now on the march across the earth, self-defense is and 
must be the compelling consideration in the determination 
of wise and prudent national policy. 

For us to withhold aid to victims of attack would not 
result in a restoration of peace. It would merely tend to 


perpetuate the enslavement of nations already invaded and 
subjugated and provide an opportunity for the would-be 
conquerors to gather strength for an attack against us. 
The protagonists of the forces against which we are to- 
day forging the instrumentalities of self-defense have re- 
pudiated in every essential respect the long-accepted prin- 
ciples of peaceful and orderly international relations. They 
have disregarded every right of neutral nations, even of those 
to which they themselves had given solemn pledges of in- 
violability. Their constantly employed weapons for the 
government of their unfortunate victims are unrestricted ter- 
rorization, firing squads, deceit, forced labor, confiscation of 
property, concentration camps and deprivations of every sort. 


SpgEp Is GreaTEsT NEED 


The most scrupulous observance by peaceful countries of 
legal concepts provides today no security whatever. Many 
nations which trusted to the integrity of their intentions and 
the care with which they observed their legal obligations have 
been destroyed. 

I am certain that the day will come again when no nation 
will have the effrontery and the cynicism to demand that, 
while it itself scoffs at and disregards every principle of law 
and order, its intended victims must adhere rigidly to all 
such principles—until the very moment when its armed 
forces have crossed their frontiers. But so long as such na- 
tions exist, we cannot and must not be diverted, either by 
their threats or by their hypocritical protests, from our firm 
determination to create means and conditions of self-defense 
wherever and in whatever form we find essential to our 
own security. 

The present bill sets up machinery which will enable us 
to make the most effective use of our resources for our own 
needs and for the needs of those whom, in our own self- 
defense, we are determined thus to aid. The great problem 
of democracy is to organize and to use its strength with suf- 
ficient speed and completeness. The proposed legislation is 
an essential measure for that purpose. This bill will make 
it possible for us to allocate our resources in ways best cal- 
culated to provide for the security of this nation and of this 
continent in the complex and many-sided conditions of danger 
with which we are and are likely to be confronted. Above 


-all, it will enable us to do all these things in the speediest 


possible manner. And, overwhelmingly, speed is our greatest 
need today. 


A Warning on Isolation 


AMERICA CANNOT REMOVE ITSELF FROM THE WORLD 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican Candidate for President in 1940 
Delivered January 8, 1941 before the Women’s National Republican Club, Hotel Astor, New York 


publican Club, I am delighted to be here, not alone 

as the last candidate on the Republican ticket for 
President of the United States, but also to thank each one of 
you personally for what you did in that crusade which we 
conducted just before Nov. 5. There is considerable solace 
in defeat. Not long ago I was reading the autobiography of 
Henry Watterson, that sparkling editor of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal. His father was a Congressman prior to 
the Civil War, and Henry spent much of his time in Wash- 
ington with his father and was a great friend of many not- 
ables, among whom his greatest friend was Stephen Arnold 


M RS. HAYS, members of the Women’s National Re- 


Douglas who, as you know, was an outstanding leader in 
American public life. 

The boys were sitting around the table one night, perhaps 
imbibing more than they should, and one of them said, 
“What do you think has happened—Steve Douglas wants to 
be President of the United States.” Another spoke up, 
“Well, if Steve Douglas wants to be President we will have 
to go out and work for him. But I don’t for the life of me 
know why he wants to be President at 44 years of age and 
have to be good for the rest of his life.” 

The American people relieved me of the necessity of being 
good for the balance of my life. 
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Concernep Asout His Party 

I am greatly concerned about the Republican party— 
because in my judgment it is the only political organization 
in the United States today that can possibly ultimately bring 
back to the American people those principles that made this 
government great. It is the only political organization in 
the United States that can possibly restore to this country 
the system of free enterprise and individual liberty which 
transposed this country from a wilderness to the greatest 
industrial nation with a higher standard of living than that 
of any other country in the world and which offers over a 
period of years, when the rewards of this system are more 
widely diffused among the people, the ultimate hope of man- 
kind for liberty and well-being. 

And my concern about the Republican party and its place 
in this country is such that instead of speaking mere pleas- 
antries to you I decided to speak to you very frankly of what 
I believe should be the Republican party’s position in this 
most critical moment in the long and magnificent history of 
liberty. I do not presume to speak for all in the party; I 
speak as Wendell Willkie to you fellow-Republicans saying 
what is in my heart and what I think will ultimately bring 
the Republican party to full power in the American system 
of government. 

Whether we like it or not America cannot remove itself 
from the world. Every development in the art of trans- 
portation, every development in the art of communication 
has reduced the size of the world so that the world today 
actually is no larger than the thirteen original colonies were 
when we established our system of liberty in the United 
States. And much as we would like to withdraw within our- 
selves and much as we would like to disregard the rest of 
the world—we cannot. We cannot be indifferent to what 
happens in Europe. We cannot forget the fighting men of 
Britain. They are defending our liberty as well as theirs. 

If they are permitted to fail I say to you quite deliberately 
that I do not believe liberty can survive here. I take issue 
with all who say we can survive with freedom in a totali- 
tarian world. 

| want to say to you even though some of you may dis- 
agree with me, and I say it to you with all the emphasis of 
my being, that if Britain falls before the onslaught of Hit- 
lerism, it will be impossible over a period of time to preserve 
the free way of life in America. 

‘There has been a bill introduced in Congress to give the 
President quite extraordinary power to deal with the present 
crisis, and as I said last Sunday, this bill must be modified 
in several respects and particularly in one—the extraordinary 
power granted must automatically come back to the people 
on a definite date. 

I have listened this afternoon to the suggestions of Jim 
Wadsworth with whom, whether or not you all agree, you 
must say of him that of all the men in public life he has 





The Production of Wealth 


THE TRIANGLE OF INDUSTRY 


most consistently stood for what he believes, irrespective of 
the consequences. I have listened to some of his suggested 
amendments and I think they are wise suggestions to con- 
sider. I have also reviewed the suggestion of Kenneth Simp- 
son, member of Congress from New York, and I think his 
suggestions are wise ones. 


Warns oN BLIND OPpposITION 


But let me say to you that if the Republican party in the 
year of 1941 makes a blind opposition to this bill and allows 
itself to be presented to the American people as the isolation- 
ist party, it will never again gain control of the American 
government. I beg of you—I plead with you—you people 
who believe as I do in our great system of government— 
please do not in blind opposition—do not because of hate of 
an individual—and of all persons in the United States I 
have least cause to hold a brief for him—forget the critical 
world situation which conironts us and in which America is 
a part. 

We are fortunate to be represented in Congress—we Re- 
publicans—by very able and outstanding men. It is their 
duty and if I have any persuasive ability with them, I beg of 
them to debate and consider the bill and each of its pro- 
visions carefully. I urge you likewise to call upon them to 
examine the bill with utmost scrutiny and debate it thorough- 
ly but in the final analysis after justifiable criticism urge 
them not to vote to render America or its Chief Executive 
impotent to preserve liberty in Britain—not alone because 
we are sympathetic with Britain’s economic, social and cul- 
tural way of life but primarily because in her preservation 
of that way of life the hope of preserving it in America will 
be assured. 


Our CHANCES OF STAYING OUT 


May I say to you as my considered judgment that America 
will not stay out of the war merely by persons asserting 
bravely in speeches that she will not go into the war. We 
will, however, stay out of the war, in my judgment, if the 
men of Britain are supported to the utmost and immediately. 
This can only be done by the granting of enlarged powers 
to the President to deal not alone with the international sit- 
uation but with the building of the materials and instru- 
ments of combat. 

Republicans of 1941, you who gave to me the rarest priv- 
ilege that could come to any man, the privilege of leading 
the greatest cause of this century in a great crusade—I call 
upon you now to rise to the opportunity of preserving the 
blessed principles of freedom and the preserving of the Re- 
publican party so that it may be an effective instrumentality 
in the solution of both our domestic and our international 
problems. If during this critical period we play a wise and 
proper part America in the near future will call us the truly 
gallant and brave defenders of America into power. Let us 
not fail. 


By F. C. CRAWFORD, President, Thompson Products Company 
Delivered at the National Association of Manufacturers 45th Annual Convention, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y., 


I—INTRODUCTION 

(1) We all seek to preserve the American way of free 
enterprise. (2) To preserve free enterprise, the American 
people must understand it and its accomplishments. (3) The 
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industrialist has an obligation to tell the story to his own 
workmen, and he must tell it in a simple and graphic man- 
ner. (4) All agree that everyone desires a higher material 
standard of living. This is a point of common agreement 
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from which to start our story. (5) A higher material stand- 
ard of living can come only from industry—industry in the 
broad sense, including the production, distribution and ser- 
vicing of goods. The social and political worlds can con- 
tribute nothing to the material standard of living. Food, 
clothing and shelter come only from industry. 


II—Tue Story oF THE TRIANGLE OF INDUSTRY 


(1) Elements of Triangle: Picture in your mind, industry 
as a large triangle. At the top corner place the American 
MARKET—130,000,000 American people—all of us, every- 
body that has any requirements at all for food, clothing, 
shelter. This Market is inexhaustable. Any saturation 
point is inconceivable. The demands of Market upon in- 
dustry are: More products, better products lower prices— 
the natural human demands of any good buyer. 

At the lower left-hand corner put Capital—labor of the 
past that has been saved. To our amazement we find the 
same 130,000,000 people in this corner. Every person with 
a life insurance policy, or savings accounts, or who owns 
anything at all, is CAPITAL. The natural human de- 
mands of Capital are: Reasonable security and greater re- 
turn. 

At the lower right-hand corner place LABOR—all of 
us—the same 130,000,000 Americans. The demands of 
Labor are: Higher wages and shorter hours. These are 
natural human demands. 

Now look at our triangle. The first thing we observe is 
that there is no force in it except ordinary, everyday human 
nature. The three forces are, apparently, irreconcilable. 
Market wants more for less money. Labor wants more 
money for less work. Capital wants security and more re- 
turn. 

In the industrial triangle there is a fourth element— 
MANAGEMENT. Imagine Management as a figure in 
the center of the Triangle. Management finds itself in an 
awful spot. It must reconcile the conflicting but natural hu- 
man demands of the three corners. Imagine a rope around 
the neck of Management and the end in the hands of Mar- 
ket. Whenever Market buys, it yanks the rope, demanding 
more for less money. Capital holds a rope attached to Man- 
agement’s leg and pulls it as as it demands security and 
return. Labor holds a rope attached to Management’s right 
leg and pulls it constantly, demanding more money for less 
work. 

For self-preservation Management must find a way to 
reconcile the conflicting demands from corners of the 
Triangle. ‘To him the science of business is just the study 
of human reactions. 

Many people follow my picture this far. Many think at 
this point that someone tosses in a fixed amount of money 
and the triangle becomes a poker game, in which if one shall 
win, another must lose. This is not true. The triangle of 
industry is a device for producing wealth—creating some- 
thing that did not exist before. 


(2) Umbrella Factory—First Day: Let us take a simple 
example:—An umbrella factory with one workman named 
“Joe.” Joe can make one umbrella in one hour and re- 
ceives a dollar’s pay for his hour’s work. The manager takes 
the umbrella to the great American market. He must sell 
it for at least one dollar in order to be able to pay Joe’s 
wage. After some difficulty, because of this high price, he suc- 
ceeds in selling the umbrella; returns and pays the dollar 
to Joe. There is nothing left for Capital. What are the 
reactions at the end of the first day? 

Market is dissatisfied and cries, “The price is too high. 
No more orders unless you reduce the price.” Joe is dis- 


satisfied. He wants a raise. Capital is dissatisfied. It has 
had no return. It threatens to change management. Man- 
agement is on the spot. Its job is at stake. 

Management, to succeed, must find a way to satisfy the 
demands of the three corners. In seeking ways to accomplish 
this, Management studies production problems. It observes 
that Joe stands at his bench. He turns his lathe by hand, 
which tires him. Time is lost handling materials. 

Management decides to improve the methods of produc- 
tion. It secures additional capital and installs a stool for 
Joe to sit on, a conveyor to bring the work to him, electric 
power to operate his machine. These are labor-saving de- 
vices that make Joe’s work easier and less tiring. 


(3) Umbrella Factory—Second Day—How Wealth Is 
Increased: When Joe comes to work the second day, he is 
surprised at the improvements. Reluctantly he agrees to 
try them out. His work runs along much more easily and 
smoothly. To his amazement, at the end of an hour he has 
made two umbrellas with no more effort than it took to 
make one the day before. Management says, “Joe, I think 
we have discovered the great secret of how wealth is pro- 
duced! You wait here and I’ll go to market with these two 
umbrellas.” 

Management meets the demand for lower prices and 
offers the two umbrellas to the great American Market at 
75¢ each. Yesterday’s disgruntled buyer appears and is 
pleased with the bargain price. He buys both umbrellas 
and goes away, a happy customer. His demand has been 
satisfied in the 25¢ saving on his purchases. 

Management returns to Joe and says, “Joe, we've dis- 
covered the great secret! We have $1.50 today where we 
had only $1 yesterday. We have produced an increase in 
wealth. I can give you a 25 per cent raise and pay you 
$1.25 per hour.” Joe is happy—his demand has been sat- 
isfied. 

Then Management reports to Capital that 25¢ remains 
in the cash drawer from which a dividend may be paid. 
Capital’s demand is satisfied. All three apparently irrecon- 
ciable demands have been temporarily satisfied and success- 
ful Management has preserved its own job. 

A dollar and a half has appeared where only one dollar 
existed before. Wealth has been created. The public can 
now use cheap umbrellas. Their standard of living has been 
raised by the amount of the saving in the purchasing price. 
Joe goes home happy, his standard of living having risen 
by 25 per cent. Capital is happy and is ready to buy more 
tools to make more umbrellas at lower price with higher 
wages. 


(4) Joe’s Day: At this point it is interesting to follow 
Joe through a complete day. From eight o’clock to three 
he makes umbrellas at his bench. He is aware that he be- 
longs to the Labor group. He wants more money for less 
work. He wonders why the boss doesn’t raise his selling 
prices and cut out dividends so that wages can go up again. 

At three o’clock he goes home with pay envelope. With 
his wife he goes to town shopping. He is now a part of the 
great American Market. He entirely forgets that he was 
Labor that morning. He wants to buy an umbrella. He is 
a tough buyer demanding lower prices. 

At 4:30 he stops to pay his life insurance premium. He 
is now Capital and tough about it. Why don’t they pay 
him bigger dividends on his insurance? Is his money safe? 
He forgets that he was Labor in the morning, Market in 
the afternoon and that he—the same Joe—is now Capital. 

It should be noted that Joe profited at each corner of 
the triangle, because wealth was produced on our second 
factory day. As Labor he received 25¢ raise. As Market 
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he received 25 per cent saving through reduced price. As 
Capital he received larger dividends because industry is now 
earning profits. 

Joe is the American People. Each day the American 
people go around the Triangle of Industry. So long as the 
production of wealth increases, their reward is to be found 
at each corner—in rising wages, lower prices and in in- 
creasing dividends. Thus the standard of living rises. 


ILI—ConcLusIons 


(1) Capitalism—Not a System: First and most impor- 
tant: This industrial system—free enterprise—is not a sys- 
tem at all. It is simple everyday human nature expressing 
itself in a land of freedom. Observe the great American 
market demanding more pieces at lower prices. Observe 
labor demanding more money and less hours. Observe Cap- 
ital demanding security and return. All are natural human 
demands. Sweep free enterprise all away, let people alone, 
give them freedom, and the same thing will come back. 

(2) The Driving Force of Industry: The persistency 
of these natural demands of human nature (selfishness) is 
the driving force of industry prodding management to de- 
vise ways to increase the production of wealth. 

(3) Industry Produces Wealth: Industry is not a poker 
game with a fixed amount of money where one player can 
profit to the extent of another’s losses. It is a device for 
producing Wealth. All may gain by it. 

(4) Paradox of Industry: When new wealth is created, 
even though the customer pays less for goods per unit, there 
is more to divide between capital and labor. This is the 
seeming paradox of industry. 

(5) Distributes Wealth: \t is a device which tends to 
balance itself, thereby distributing wealth fairly. If one 
corner pulls too hard, the other corners will eventually pull 
their way and balance it up. Too-high wages mean too-high 
cost and no orders, etc. It always has and always will be 
this way. 

(6) Not a Charity: Note that Industry’s sole object is to 
produce the goods which are the basis of our standard of 
living. Industry is not a charitable institution or a Sunday 
School. It is a healthy tug-of-war right from the start. 

(7) Increased Production Is Purchasing Power: High 
Wages are a result (not a cause) of increased Production 
of Wealth. The same is true of low prices and high return 


on Capital. Therefore, increased production is purchasing 
power. 

(8) It Works: Let us look at results. For over fifty 
years this simple device of production has turned out wealth 
as it never was turned out in the world before. The Amer- 
ican standard of living has been raised to a point higher 
than ever before. American wage scales have reached a point 
higher than ever dreamed of. Capital accumulated while 
prices for goods reached new low levels. 


(9) No Classes in America: There are no classes in the 
American system. All of us are Market. All of us are Cap- 
ital. All of us are Labor. 

(10) Flow of Capital Necessary: The increase in pro- 
duction depends upon improved machines and methods of 
production. A constant flow of new Capital into industry 
is necessary to provide these improved tools for production. 

(11) Obstacles to Production of Wealth: There are only 
two real obstacles to the operation of the Industrial Triangle 
in producing a higher standard of living. Government im- 
poses both of these. 


(1) Political control that curbs the natural demands 
of each element of our Triangle: 


(a) Regulation and control affecting the demand 
of Market, such as price control. 

(b) All manipulation of Capital which limits re- 
turn or limits flow of new Capital. 

(c) All regulation which affects labor wages, such 
as freezing or creating artificially high wages. 

(d) All regulation that limits Management in its 
struggle to devise improved production methods. 
(2) Taxation which consumes the wealth produced 

before it can be distributed to Market, Labor and 
Capital: 

(a) In our umbrella factory story, if taxes take 
modest part of the 50¢ increase in wealth of the sec- 
ond factory day, then a substantial part of the in- 
crease is available for distribution and the standard 
of living rises. 

(b) If taxes take the whole 50¢-increase, our Tri- 
angle is at a standstill. 

(c) If taxes take more than the 50¢-increase, 
prices must rise, wages must fall and return to cap- 
ital be reduced. The standard of living necessarily 


falls. 


Our Days 


THEY WILL BE WHAT WE MAKE THEM 


By CARL A. HATCH, U. S. Senator from New Mexico 
Before the New York Board of Trade January 8, 1941 


R. CHAIRMAN, Gentlemen: It is a pleasure for 
M me to be here with you at this, your annual 

luncheon, celebrating your sixty-ninth birthday. 
Those sixty-nine years have been most eventful years in the 
growth and development of our country. During its life- 
time your institution has witnessed and has played a great 
part in the development of the vast commercial empire of 
this nation. That development of trade and industry in 
America during those sixty-nine years has never been sur- 
passed in the history of all the world. It has been a wonder- 
ful thing to have lived and to have played a part in the 
tremendous advances made during this period of our coun- 


try’s growth. I congratulate you today and express the wish 
that the years to come will bring even a fuller measure of 
service, usefulness and prosperity to you and your Associa- 
tion. 

Speaking of years reminds me of the title I chose for my 
remarks today. In selecting this title, “Our Days,” I am 
not guilty of plagiarism, nor do I seek to copy after a bril- 
liant, able and distinguished American lady, who writes 
her column, “My Day,” each day. The fact is, I was sitting 
alone in my office in Clovis, New Mexico, during the noon 
hour, in a meditative mood, thinking of the days in which we 
live, when a telegram came from your Mr. Griffith, asking 
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the subject of my remarks. On the spur of the moment, 
replying, I said I would use “Our Days” as my subject. 
Frankly, I may have been hedging just a little bit, for under 
this most comprehensive title I can and probably shall in- 
clude anything and everything which may come to mind. 
Seriously, I was thinking then as all of us are constantly 
thinking and pondering over what Our Days may really 
mean. Are they days described by a prominent and distin- 
guished writer in a beautifully written book as a “Wave 
of the Future,” or are they, as others have declared them to 
be, but the backwash of waves of the past; backwash re- 
turning to men and civilization some of the ugly and evil 
things we hoped had been carried far out into the oceans of 
time and eternity never to come back again? Just what do 
these days of our portend, or what do they promise? I wish 
I knew the answer. I doubt if any living person knows the 
full answer, but perhaps we do know something of what our 
days include. May I speak for a little while of some of the 
things they may embrace? 

First of all, let me say that Our Days should include all 
the days and years which have gone before. All the rich and 
wonderful experiences of men, the wisdom of all the years 
past, should be for us, for our guidance and for our bene- 
fit. All the things men of other generations learned through 
trial and error, sometimes by war and bloodshed, should be 
our knowledge and our learning. 

As we look at conditions in the Old World today we may 
well wonder whether man has learned anything from the 
past. We may well wonder whether wisdom, past or present, 
exists anywhere today. Certainly, with nation against nation 
and people against people, with all the horrors of war being 
brought to the cities, towns, and even into the homes of 
civil populations, we may wel! believe that the lessons of 
charity and brotherhood preached two thousand years ago 
on the shores of Galilee have not been learned by a single 
human being in all the world. But notwithstanding these 
things, I repeat, the lessons from the past should be ours 
to know and understand. Where men failed before, we 
should succeed, for we have those failures to guide our foot- 
steps away from the pitfalls into which they fell. 

We do know some things which have been proved and es- 
tablished by the experiences of other generations. We know 
that for hundreds of years the theory of the divine right of 
kings to rule over men and the belief that man was in- 
capable of governing himself were the only principles upon 
which government rested. Men, then, existed for the state; 
not the state for men. It was not until a little more than a 
hundred years ago, at least in modern history, that this 
philosophy of government was questioned or denied. 

Under the leadership of our own statesmen, theories of 
government progressed until we established here, in the New 
World, a government designed and set up to exist for men, 
with the governed as the real rulers. We proved the ability 
of man to govern himself. We established freedom for the 
individual. We drove from the world forever, we thought, 
the principle that made a few men tyrants and other men 
slaves. The right of men to be free, to live freely in a 
free government, belongs to Our Days, because men of other 
days sacrificed, toiled, and some of them died, to give this 
land of ours and our nation our glorious heritage of freedom 
and liberty. 

Perhaps Our Days may mean that it is for us to maintain 
this principle of freedom and liberty for man. Such may be 
the mission of this generation. It may be the destiny of 
Our Days to preserve liberty and freedom here in America, 
almost the only place in the world where it survives today. 
It is hard for us who were born free men and have lived our 


lives in a free country, under conditions and with oppor- 
tunities such as no generation ever had in the entire history 
of the world, to realize that there is any danger to that 
liberty which came to us so easily. Even now, in the midst 
of world upheavals, some seem to think of liberty, fraternity 
and brotherhood, as meaningless generalities. The fathers 
who founded the republic did not so consider them. To the 
declaration of principles laid down on July 4, 1776, they 
pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
They knew, they prized, they loved, the words liberty, fra- 
ternity, and brotherhood. 

Calling upon divine Providence as their witness, they laid 
before a startled and unbelieving world the principle that 
all men are created equal. They declared that all men are 
endowed with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Governments are established to secure 
these rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, for 
all men, they told the world in language of unmistakable 
meaning. 

In Our Days there may be some who are prone to forget 
these fundamentals of life and government. They look back 
at the years which were, with the thought that those were 
easy years; that the young Republic had a whole continent 
before it in which to expand, grow, and develop. It did. 
Quite true it is that the days of the past were filled with 
opportunity. Benjamin Franklin one time, in answer to the 
threat of England to starve America into submission, defi- 
antly said: “Every man who can bait a hook or fire a gun 
can live in America.” Franklin was right; such were the 
conditions then, but the hook had to be baited, the gun had 
to be fired. It took initiative; it took effort and industry to 
live in America in those days. More than that, it took 
courage, courage on the part of every person who conquered 
the wilderness, or crossed the desert, or scaled the mountains 
of our western country. As we think of the earlier years and 
of those who pioneered this country, and of the things they 
faced, fought, conquered and subdued, we well understand 
the growth and development of this great nation, for it 
was born and grew through the industry and efforts of great 
and brave men and women. 

Men were free then. The country lent itself to the free- 
dom of the individual. The riches of land and forest and 
mine, and all the things with which this country of ours had 
been so generously endowed, awaited only the hand of strong, 
enterprising men. Economic freedom was possible for all. 
Political freedom they wrested and won from George III. 
By their strength, their wisdom and their courage, they es- 
tablished here in the New World both economic and political 
freedom. 

It is true thar the natural resources of this great land 
gave our forefathers opportunities to expand and grow to an 
extent never before afforded in the history of men. 

I am willing to acknowledge the debt our country owes 
to nature, but I do not ascribe all progress and advancement 
to natural resources and opportunities. Those resources had 
to be discovered; they had to be developed; the opportunities 
had to be embraced. To take advantage of those natural 
conditions required men of vision, industry and courage. It 
required more than this; it required a system of government 
by which men could be free, and under which they could 
strive for, win and retain the fruits of their labors, the 
profits of their toil, the wealth which nature and their in- 
dustry made possible. Such a system of government our 
fathers set up and established. Under no other system could 
this progress and development have been made. 

Yet, while I assert these things, all of us know that our 
great expansion and growth founded upon our system of free 
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government and free economic enterprise is vastly changing. 
The more or less simple colonial conditions do not exist now. 
No longer can every man who can bait a hook or fire a gun 
make a living in America. If he tried to do so, the game 
wardens would arrest him before sundown. 

‘The time of complete economic independence for the family 
as it once existed, when the husband felled the trees and 
built with his own hands the home; when the wife spun the 
cloth and made the clothes; when the food came from the 
earth, fields and streams, and all was processed, manufac- 
tured, cooked and consumed, by the family unit, is no more. 
These conditions belong to other days. They are not a 
part of Our Days. 

I trust you will not think me an alarmist when I say that 
the new and changed conditions all over the country and the 
world, for that matter, present problems for Our Days which 
must be met successfully and solved corzectly, if the system 
we have known is to endure. In a recent work by a con- 
temporary historian and philosopher, written in the period of 
the prosperous twenties, before the days of the dark depres- 
sion, it is said: “In a land where competition, equality of 
opportunity, and social fraternity begin to disappear, politi- 
cal equality becomes worthless and democracy is a sham.” 

Many believe that this condition is already beginning to 
appear in America. It is true that ever since the struggle 
for independence was won, and the first steps toward estab- 
lishing our constitutional democracy were taken, the history 
of this country has been one of constant growth and expan- 
sion; one of opportunity, or competition, and, to a large 
degree, of social equality. The growth and expansion of our 
earlier years continued until comparatively recent times. I 
myself come from a pioneering family. Young as I am, I 
can recall the homesteaders, new railroads, new towns, the 
march of people to new lands westward, and all the things 
that went with that kind of growth and development. To- 
day we are told these things are gone forever. It is said that 
it was our free land, our ever-increasing population due to 
births at home and the steady influx from European countries, 
that constantly created new markets and new industries, new 
factories, and that during those times we had to have more of 
everything to keep pace with the steadily growing demand. 
Today these same people tell us our present industrial plants 
and equipment are sufficient to care for all present and future 
needs; that even at the peak of our last boom period our plant 
capacity was more than sufficient to supply the demands of 
those prosperous years. We are also told that our population 
will soon begin to decline, and no longer do we live in a 
period of growth, expansion, and development. If these things 
be true, we do indeed face in Our Days the most crucial 
period, perhaps, in the history of our country, and in saying 
this | am not speaking of wars, I am thinking only of prob- 
lems within our own borders. 

| am willing to agree that in the sense our fathers knew it, 
our economy may seem to be in a contracting period today. 
‘There is no more free land, it is true. There may be no new 
inventions such as the automobile to create new demands. 
It may even be true that the present industrial plant of the 
nation is sufficient to supply all present demands. Likewise, 
it may be true that our population will soon become fixed, or 
it even may decline. But if all of these things be true, I 
am not yet ready to agree that we have reached the peak of 
our economic life and that we must hereafter adjust our 
course to a contracting economy, with no hope for future 
expansion and development. If I ever agree to that theory, 
then I think I agree to the decline and fall of the republic. 
Democracy thrives, it is said, perhaps truly, only with 
growth. That seems to be a law of nature. All living things 
must grow. When they cease to grow they begin to die. 


Surely to say that we have reached the limits of our 
possibilities for expansion is to admit defeat. It is to agree 
that with all our broad intellectual capacity we are unable 
to use the vast means at hand today, to use the wealth and 
resources of this great country and apply them to meet 
changing conditions, and yet preserve the fundamental prin- 
ciples of freedom and enterprise for individual and for gov- 
ernment. 

In denying such defeat, as I do deny it, I do not ignore 
the facts which exist. Millions of unemployed people con- 
stitute a direct threat. Every curtailed activity threatens our 
economic structure. A shut-down factory is waste. Idle farm 
lands, when men are hungry, present a tragic situation. Idle 
men, like idle machines, rust and become less useful as they 
stand idle and remain unemployed. These are the problems 
which Our Days present. They do not mean ruin, only to those 
who believe in ruin. They present for Our Days the wilder- 
ness we must conquer, the new lands we must subdue. They 
mean we must create new demands. There must be new 
fields. There must be new and enlarged markets. As our 
fathers pioneered the wilderness, we also must pioneer and 
build with the same faith and courage that they pioneered 
and built. 

Some months ago, in addressing a group of businessmen, 
I used an article written by William Hard, published in the 
Readers Digest, where the author discussed the possibilities 
of growth and development here in America. He discusses 
some of the very things I have mentioned today: the loss 
of free land, the loss of old time methods belonging to 
steadily advancing and enlarging markets, and in that article 
Mr. Hard points out what he says is the last frontier, the 
last method of expansion and growth, and I quote Mr. 


Hard: 


“The hardest way, which at the same time is the best and 
most enduring way. Work. Only the increasing of our pro- 
ductivity per man. Only—as a result—the lowering of 
prices, which means the increasing of our purchasing 
power, which means the increasing of our employment 
power. Only the lifting up of our whole population, layer 
after layer, into being better consumers of better goods. 

“The truth is that we have always chiefly gone for- 
ward in this way. I will summon as witnesses two eminent 
scholars of the Brookings Institution. 

“Dr. Harold G. Moulton, its president, remarks that 
in the period from 1900 to 1929 our ‘per capita produc- 
tion—and with it our per capita income—rose almost 40 
per cent.’ 

“That is, every inhabitant of this country in 1929 was 
(on the average) a 40 per cent bigger producer, a 40 per 
cent bigger spender, a 40 per cent bigger market, than he 
had been in 1900.” 


The article envisages not a new land or a new country, 
but a new frontier, a frontier of “the principle of more for 
less.” This principle means, and I quote again: 
“The cheaper we can produce and sell each of our 
products, the more will be consumed and the greater will 
be total employment.” 


There is nothing new, and certainly nothing startling, 
about this doctrine. It has been demonstrated over and over 
again in business and industrial life. Some of our greatest 
corporations have followed the principle and have built such 
a tremendous volume of business that their own profits far 
exceeded their expectations. From a Brookings Institution 
publication we learn that the first batch of aluminum pro- 
duced by the Pittsburgh Corporation was sold at $5.00 per 
pound, the current market price. With the intention of ex- 
panding its market, late in 1889 the company reduced the 
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price to $2.00 per pound. In less than ten years the price 
had been reduced from the original figure of $5.00 per 
pound to 33¢ per pound in 1897. The volume of business 
during that period tells its own story. When the average 
price was $4.08 per pound, 50,000 pounds were produced ; 
in 1900, with the average price 33¢ per pound, 5,062,000 
pounds were produced. During the period of business activity 
which followed this program of decreasing prices, the use 
of aluminum became so greatly extended the company de- 
clared a stock dividend of 100% in 1904, and another of 
500% in 1909. 

The same book, “Industrial Price Policies and Economic 
Progress,” not only gives instance after instance of what 
happens when the principle of “more for less” is followed, 
but it also points to many other industries which followed 
the contrary doctrine and through monopolistic control, arbi- 
trarily maintained prices at high levels. Industry tells its 
own story of what happens when prices are maintained at 
too high a level. 

Let me give you, not my own views, not the views of a 
radical, or perhaps of a New Dealer, but let me give words 
from men of practical business experience. Mr. Alfred P. 
Sloan declares: 

“One thing is perfectly evident today. Those who have 
followed the practice of lowering the cost of goods and 
services are the ones who show the smallest amount of 
unemployment and have therefore made the most progress 
toward recovery. On the other hand, those who have 
followed, to some extent, the principles of stabilization, 
have progressed the least, and are, today, still the most 
depressed. As selling prices mount, consumption is re- 
duced. As consumption is reduced, unemployment is 
increased. It is a vicious circle . . . Business, big or small, 
survives only when it is based upon efficiency, when it 
delivers to the consuming public a greater dollar value 
than is obtainable in any other way.” 


The National Association of Manufacturers, in the indus- 
try’s platform for 1938, says: 
“The key to improved American living standards is 
an increasing flow of products to consumers. More desires 
—more goods—more employment.” 


Here lies the boundary to be crossed, not by government, 
not by statute, but by businessmen. Businessmen of vision 
and foresight and patriotism; the businessman whose inge- 
nuity and courage can make his products reach two customers 
instead of one is pushing into a market of untold possibilities. 

Our capacity has not been developed. It has not even been 
reached. Mr. Hard, in the article to which I referred, points 
out that about one-half of all families not on relief receive 
incomes of less than $1250.00 per year, and quotas from 
Dr. Isadore Lubin, of the Bureau of Labor Standards, as 
to what would happen if each of those five million wage 
earning families would get $2.00 more a day per family. 
This is what those five millions would be able to spend 
each year: 

“$213,000,000 more on fuel and light and refrigerators. 

(Forty-seven million for the refrigerator industry). 

“$224,000,000 more on household furniture. 

“$385,000,000 more on motorcars and other trans- 
portation. 

“$208,000,000 more on medical and dental services. 

“$334,000,000 more on recreation (Forty-five million 
for the movies). 

“$74,000,000 more on ‘personal care;’ cosmetics, toilet 
preparations and the like. 

“$416,000,000 more on clothes. 

“$613,000,000 more on housing. 


“And $800,000,000 more on food. That is almost 
exactly what the federal treasury is now paying out to 
our farmers in subsidies. If everybody ate as much, and 
as many different sorts of things—as the eaters in our 
surtax income brackets, there would be no farm acreage 
surplus. The Department of Agriculture and the National 
Resources Committee have proved that. 


“And what would be the total of new sales, according 
to Dr. Lubin’s figures, for all industries? More than 
$3,000,000,000 for those five million families alone.” 


These figures show that there are many fields yet to be 
developed and explored before any man dare say that we have 
reached the limit of expansion and development in America 
and are ready for decay and finally death. 

“America Unlimited” is the title of the article by Mr. 
Hard. I like that vision of America. No limits can yet be 
set upon this great country, unless our own ignorance and 
our own stupidity establish boundaries which we do not have 
the courage to cross. 

“The new frontier,” says Dr. Lubin, “is in more food, 
more shelter, more clothes, more light, more health, more 
education, more play for that large segment of our popula- 
tion which does not today have a sufficiency of those things.” 

Here lies but one of the avenues toward further expan- 
sion, growth and development. There are others. Neither 
time nor imagination permit an attempt to enumerate where 
the next field of employment will be developed, but I am 
convinced there will be not one, but many fields where men 
may continue to exercise their initiative and industry. In 
fact, men have been doing that all during the depression 
years. Private enterprise can and will survive, provided all 
of us cross the frontiers of Our Days with one half the 
degree of courage and fortitude which our fathers possessed. 

Some governments claim these problems can be met by 
official mandate and decree. Such is the method of the 
totalitarian state. Dictators boast that they can and have 
solved their problems of unemployment. They likewise point 
to our numbers of unemployed as evidence that democracy 
has failed and democratic principles will not work in our 
day of complex industrial, commercial, and economic life. 
I deny their claims and deny their conclusion as to the failure 
of democracy. 

Solving problems of unemployment with concentration 
camps, by keeping millions of men under arms, and making 
boastful talk, is no solution. Such methods promise nothing 
save the total loss of liberty and freedom for the individual, 
both politically and economically. The price demanded and 
paid in the dictatorial states is too high. Loss of individual 
liberty cannot be compensated for by any so-called security 
of the moment The ancient Greeks had a saying that ‘‘one 
day of liberty is worth a lifetime of slavery.” ‘That saying 
embraces my whole philosophy of government. Whether it 
be economical or political, it remains true today that one 
day of liberty is worth a lifetime of slavery. Let that be 
America’s answer to all governments which would transgress 
upon or destroy the principle of free government any place 
in the world. 

“Liberty” is still a precious word in America. It shall 
remain a precious word throughout Our Days. By these 
words I do not want to be understood as denying the proper 
place and part government has in our lives. There are many 
places where government has to act. Vast monopolies creat- 
ing controls tending to higher price levels and reduced con- 
sumption are dangers which students of government every- 
where view with grave concern and know full well that 
such dangers cannot be met without some degree of govern- 
mental intervention. Having no particular business in mind 
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just now, I think we can all agree that free enterprise 
only thrives in a highly competitive system; that too power- 
ful monopolistic practices are as deadly to the free capitalistic 
system as the dictator is to the free political state. 

These are but some of the problems of Our Day; some 
of the things which present a vigorous challenge to our 
wisdom and true patriotism. To deny their serious import is 
to refuse to face the facts which actually exist. To refuse 
to meet those facts, however, and to think only in terms of 
failure and defeat, is to deny our own ability and our own 
intelligence, and to discredit our wisdom and our patriotism. 
No other group in America has a greater and a graver 
responsibility in this regard than American businessmen. In 
the book from which I have previously quoted, “Industrial 
Price Policies and Economic Progress,” it is said: 


“If American businessmen demand the right of freedom 
of economic enterprise, society in granting it to him, may 
properly ask that he use that freedom aggressively in the 
public interest. This, to our way of thinking, is the 
challenge which the industrial system makes to the indus- 
trial executive. If he cannot meet it, the system of free 
enterprise under private capitalism is doomed to a condi- 
tion of individualism, low vitality, and unproductiveness 
which is utterly incompatible with the natural resources, 
productive equipment, and man power which the nation 
has at its disposal.” 


I agree with this challenge, but I do not call it a challenge 
as much as I call it opportunity—opportunity to serve the 
very system which has made business great; opportunity to 
serve the system of free government under which business 
has grown and prospered; opportunity to serve our country, 
and, perhaps, save for us as a people a free nation of free 
men, in a world where freedom appears to be dying each day 
and hour. This challenge strikes no dismal note; it is a 
privilege—a privilege for American businessmen such as our 
fathers had when they faced the facts of their days and 
built a great land and a great nation, which we have 
inherited. 

What if times have been hard? The world has seen hard 
times before. What if we do face crisis after crisis? Man- 
kind has ever faced a crisis. What if wars do rage abroad? 
Wars are not new. What if tyrants do strike across the face 
of the earth? Conquerors have trodden the globe before. 
None of these things means defeat; none of them means 
that democracies fail. Democracy may fail. It may fail even 
here in America. We may be the last generation to enjoy the 








principles of free government. But if such things come to 
pass, the failure will not be the failure of democratic prin- 
ciples; it will be the failure of men—your failure and my 
failure. The death wounds to democracy will not come from 
the outside; they will be self-inflicted wounds coming from 
the inside—wounds inflicted because we have lost our hope, 
our faith, our initiative, our enterprise, and our courage. 
When that happens, but not until then, will democracy die. 

Our Days may include wars even as they do include now 
the threat of war, but whatever Our Days may encompass, 
let not craven fear be a part of them. Let us say, with an 
American historian who recently wrote: 


“Napoleon, with more political and military genius in 
his little finger than the sawdust Caesars of today have 
in their whole bodies, lasted about twenty years. When 
the first cracks appeared in the edifice of despotism which 
Napoleon had raised, the people from Spain to Russia 
rose to demolish that edifice and send its architect to 
die in exile on the barren island of St. Helena. Drunk 
with power, which breeds ambition for more power, he 
had dared to challenge the historic progress of the emerg- 
ency of political, religious, and economic liberty out of 
the bondage of feudal, prescription and royal absolutism. 
For all his great genius, he failed. 

“Finally, even if the situation were ten times worse 
than it is, we should not despair. Defeatism will get us 
nowhere. * * * ‘If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars.’ 
Who knows how soon the dawn may succeed the dark? 
At any rate, it will be sooner the greater the number 
of courageous souls whose only fear is that fear may seize 
the people. A Washington and a William the Silent could 
lose every battle and win the war. If we can not have 
the superb courage and endurance of such as these, we 
can at least have the pluck of Milton’s Satan who sur- 
veyed his fallen host and cried ‘What if the field be lost, 
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all is not lost’. 


Yes, let us continue to exclaim, “What if the field be lost, 
all is not lost!” In the midst of the world stirring events 
which surround us everywhere, let us not in Our Days for- 
get our faith or lose our courage. 

In these thoughts I am trying to present, I have given 
you no new panaceas; I have prescribed no nostrums for 
the years of Our Days. The things I have presented are 
tested principles, proved by the experiences of men. Our 
Days will be what we make them. Let our days be glad 
days, brave days, and better days. 


“I regard it as particularly important that Vital Speeches 
should be in all our public libraries, as well as in the read- 
ing rooms of colleges and high schools. Through these 


mediums it would reach tens of thousands of intelligent 
young people who would gain from it an information and 
an outlook which it would take many years to get in any 
other way or from any other source.” 
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